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News of the Week 


FENMIE meeting of the Bishops, which will begin next 
] week at Lambeth, will be of extreme importance. 
Owing to the guidance which has already been given by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, it is almost certain that 
there will be a large majority for a policy of demanding a 
wider spiritual freedom for the Church. Thanks also 
to the wisdom of the Archbishop, calm and ample con- 
Sideration of this delicate but inevitable question is 
assured ; there will be no unbalanced attempt to take an 
unwilling Parliament by assault, or to rush the nation, 
The issue involves the Establishment, and most Church- 
men (for the sake of the nation, perhaps, rather than for 
the sake of the Church) desire that the Establishment 
should be preserved. But the price to be paid might 
be too high. Patience and determination to convince 
the country by 
instruction will be 


a broad campaign of reasoning and 
necessary. 
a * ae cg 

lt is a pity, of course, that the Enabling Bill did not 
contain clauses giving the spiritual rulers of the Church 
greater freedom to decide doctrine and 
liturgical practice. It may well be, however, that if the 
Enabling Bill had been other than it was it would not 
Churchmen nevertheless had good 


matters of 


have been passed. 
reason, ifnota right, to assume that when the Keclesiastical 


Committee of Parliament hall-marked a Measure from 
the Church as a proper Measure to be presented, any 
clauses affecting doctrine and liturgical practice would be 
accepted by Parliament as a matter of course. Everyone 
had in mind the example of the Established Church of 
Scotland, which in these matters has not been interfered 
with for eighty vears. 
og * * % 

Spiritual control can quite defensibly, and quite easily 
we should imagine, be distinguished from those political 
and financial questions with which the State must, of 
course, concern itself in regard to an Established Church. 
If the Bishops take the expected line, as we hope they 
will, they will have to try 
favourable to the amendment of the Enabling Act. 


to create an atmosphere 
They 
will have to discover how many statesmen are willing 
to help them, and they will have to devote themselves 
to a mission of public persuasion, which will make a 
heavy draft upon their energy. But the prize is worth 


winning, The relation of Church and State would be 


preserved on a basis that would have all the elements of 
permanence. the question 
how far the Revised Book can be used is a minor matter. 
Yet it is important too, for any plan that looked like a 


deliberate defiance of Parliament would react dangerously 


Compared with this poliey, 


on the policy for the spiritual freedom of the Church, 
x * * * 

In the Third (Disarmament) Committee of the Assembly 

of the League on Wednesday M. Louden (who is Chairman 

of the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 


Conference) took his audience by surprise when he 
suggested that he should invite Franee, Great Britain, 


Italy, Japan and the United States to a Naval Conference 
in Paris. 
less than to find out whether the Anglo-French compro- 


His amiable intention was evidently nothing 


mise could be presented to the Preparatory Commission 
as it stands or whether it would need modilication. 
Before the Committee rose Lord Cushendun asked leave 
to make a few remarks, and in some quarters there is a 
tendency to blame him for damping down a sincere 
attempt to throw light upon a subject about which there 
mystery. Lord 
was, however, in our opinion most opportune and just. 


* * * * 


is much Cushendun’s brief warning 


He remembered, to begin with, that the American 
Government is not represented on the Committee to 
which M. Louden made his proposal. Surely, then, he 
showed a happy discretion at a moment’s notice in 
reflecting not only that the United States probably would 
not smile on a proposal made in such a Committee, but 
might positively resent what was, in effect, a proposal 
to ignore the Washington Confcrence and assign its work 
to a new Conference in Paris. A much more promising 
suggestion than M. Louden’s was M. Paul-Boncour’s, 
that the Council of the League itself should invite the 
principal naval Powers to search for a solution of the 
particular problem which was necessarily only partially 
treated in the Anglo-French compromise, and to lay this 
solution before the Preparatory Commission in order that 
the Commission may be able to continue its work by the 
The American people already 

{3491 


beginning of next year. 
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harbour alarms and suspicions which need never have 
existed if Sir Austen Chamberlain had not given a frag- 
mentary account of the “ compromise.” Several coun- 
tries in Europe would be pleased if they could divide 
Great Britain and the United States. This must not on 
any account be allowed. Why should Great Britain and 
America play someone else’s mischievous game ? 


* cod * bal 


On Tuesday in the Council of State at Simla another 
nail was driven into the coflin of the boycott policy. 
The official motion before the Council was that in aeccor- 
dance with the request of Sir John Simon the Council 
should proceed with the election of three members to 
the Central Conimittee—representing Indian interests— 
which has been invited to sit with the Statutory Commis- 
sion. The oflicial members had an easy time in the 
debate, as all the boycotters’ arguments were answered 
by their fellow non-oflicial members. Sir Phiroze Sethna 
used the unfortunate argument that as the Assembly 
iad accepted a boycott resolution it would be absurd 
for the Council to proceed with a scheme which could not 
now be carried out on its original lines. At once his 
fellow-members were moved by pride in their own House 
and indignantly reminded him that the Council had 
promised months ago to co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission, and that, after all, the Council was a revising 
body. The Sikh leader, who was formerly a boycotter, 
announced his conversion to co-operation. Ultimately 
the oflicial motion was carried without a division. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, September 13th, Spain celebrated the 
filth anniversary of the Marques de Estella’s dictatorship, 
The festivities, particularly the processions in Madrid, 
seem to have been a huge success. No doubt everything 
was arranged in the true propagandist spirit by the 
Patriotic Union which is to the Marques de Estella what 
the inner Fascist organizations are to Signor Mussolini, 
but if the unanimous reports of observers are to be 
believed, the Spanish people entered into the spirit 
of the thing with light-hearted and obvious enjoyment. 
The truth is that the Dictator is a popular character. 
He understands the Spanish character and the stories of 
his humorous toleration and good nature do not suffer 
in the telling. 

* * * * 

As in the ease of Italy there is an undisputed credit 
account against the debit account. The Dictator has 
exacted efficiency from the departments; he has made 
the Budget more than balance; he has ended the pre- 
posterous drain of national wealth in Morocco; he is 
developing the great internal resources of Spain. Ile 
even talks of a world-wide Spanish-speaking entente. 
This would be, if it ever came about, one of time’s pleasing 
revenges. For generations Spain bled her colonies and 
yet, owing to corruption and incompetence, she did not 
compensate herself for the cost of keeping the colonies 
in submission. One by one they revolted and became 
free. Even when it seemed that Spain was at iast 
relieved of her burden by force of circumstances, and that 
she could turn her eyes inwards and put her own house 
in order, pride still kept her pouring out money upon the 
wastes of Morocco. But now her trade is imereasing 
and a union of sentiment between her and the oversess 
countries of Spanish origin might greatly help it, 

* a i * 

On the other side of the balance-sheet is the suppression 
of Parliament, the suppression of the Press, the suppres- 
sion of all liberty of speech. It is inconceivable that 
Englishmen would tolerate any administration, however 
capable, upon such conditions, It may work in Spain, 


but the experiment is hardly old enough yet for us yet 
to say. The eternal difficulty is that “one man rule ” 
‘an provide no real successor. The Marques de Estella, 
however, is said to be coaching the Patriotic Union to 
earry cn when he retires, and also to be devising some kind 
of single-chamber Parliament. Immediately before the 
celebrations of last week a large number of arrests were 
made in Spain and this gave life to extravagant rumours 
about a great counter-revolutionary movement. What 
happened in fact was that the Dictator caused al! 
suspected persons to be arrested. After the junketines 
they were mostly released without any further questions 
being asked. The Dictator still has the whip hand. 
* * * x 

The Chinese. Nationalist Government at Nanking is 
concentrating itself. Executive power is to be in. the 
hands of a few persons. The Shanghai correspondent 
of the Times says that there were no fewer than 126 
members in the former Government Council. As they 
all had equal rights the talking left no time for the busi 
ness. The Government proposes to exact a fixed and 
regular proportion of revenue from the Provinces, but 
it is doubtful whether the provinces will consent to this 
scheme in practice, even if they do so nominally. At 
present they keep for themselves all the money that they 
can collect. Whatever happens, the general result is 
likely to be increased taxation, and this at a time when 
law-abiding citizens have never found it so diflicult 
both to pay and to live. The Peking correspondent of 
the Times reports a great deal of distress. Seven 
thousand minor oflicials Jost their positions when th: 
Government was moved to Nanking, and they are said 
to be entirely without means, 

* * * * 

As regards the armies, the policy of the Nanking Govern- 
ment is disbandment as soon as possible and support of 
the troops during the process. It is said, however, that 
even in the richest provinces the soldiers are in a state 
of hunger and sullen despair. The Government has 
promised the immediate restoration of foreign mission 
buildings which were illegally seized, but apparently all 
buildings that are uscful to the Chinese authorities are 
retained. The Kuomintang Executive is itself lodged 
in mission buildings. Fortunately it can be said that 
though the situation is gloomy, it is not so bad as it was, 
and the intentions of Hu Han-min, who is perhaps a 
more powerful personality than his colleague, Chiang 
Kai-shek, are undoubtedly good. He has returned: from 
his European tour a convert to a policy of friendship with 
Great Britain. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile a remarkable military surprise has occurred 
south of the Great Wall. The retiring Northern troop 
seemed to be demoralized and had been fleeing before 
the Nationalists without a halt. Fifteen thousand 
of them, according to the Peking correspondent, had 
surrendered to the Mukden forces. Then suddenly the 
remaining thirty thousand troops of the Shantung armies 
turned upon the Mukden forces (their former allies) and 
attacked them with more fury than is usual in Chinese 
fighting. There had been a great deal of intrigue, most 
of which cannot be penctrated, but the immediate causé 
of the outburst by the Shantungese was apparently the 
belief that some of the Mukden leaders intended to force 
them to submit to Nanking. It is all very odd, yet 
perhaps human. The Shantungese ran away feebly from 
the Nationalists when the decision to fail or to succeed 
rested with themselves, but when their old fighting 
companions tried to dictate a policy to them they 
revolted, 
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The West Indian hurricane, about which we have 
written elsewhere, swept the coast of Florida after its 
terrible visit to Porto Rico and French and British 
islands. It has been one of the worst ever known, 
The first reports from Florida fell far short of the truth. 
It is believed now that the deaths in Florida alone may 
amount to several hundreds. The water of Lake 
Okeechobee was blown into the surrounding country, and 
three hundred persons are missing there. The Times 
correspondent says : 


Estimates of the loss of property vary from $25,000,000 
(£5,000,000) to as much as SL00,000,000 (£20,000,000), the last being 
that of Senator Robinson, the Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, who has been assisting in relief work in 
Palm Beach County for the past two days. fed Cross workers 
in the towns from Fort Lauderdale to West Palm seach 


are besieging the State Board of Health for serums to 
Oppose an outbreak of typhoid and other fevers. They report 
that the condition in ali these towns is exceedingly critical because 


of the breaking down of sanitation works. Seven disaster workers 
have been sent into the devastated area from the RKed Cross head- 
quarters in Wasbington, and the Army is sending a thousand cots 


from Fort McPherson, Georgia. Several detachments of the 
florida National Guard have been ordered to the east coast to 
stop looting and to police the roads and ruined towns. It was 
reported this morning that 660 lives had been lost in the French 
West Indies, or more than double the number first reported. 

* % * * 


Australia is again suffering from a confused and con- 
fusing dockers’ strike. It is extremely inopportune, 
for now is one of the busiest times of the vear for the 
export of Australian produce. The pretext of the strike 
was a dispute as to whether the dockers should be engaged 
at one fixed hour or * pick up,” or at cither of two * pick 
ups.” But as usual the pretext sereens a much larger 
issue, It is the old question of arbitration over again. 
Compulsory arbitration was a decided failure —disliked 
and last June the Federal 


Government earried an amending law. As a_ result 


almost equally by both sides 


Various disputes between the employers and the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation were submitted to the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The Court, 
incidentally, decided in favour of two * pick ups ~ and 


the awards were accepted. 
% * * 


Now the Federation has ignored the awards and ordered 
a strike. The new law is certainly a drastic instrument 
which exposes employers and trade unions alike to heavy 
penalties for violating an award, but it is obvious that 
the Government will stultify its whole policy if it does not 
insist upon the law being obeyed. The Federation after 
calling the strike quickly thought better of it, but the 
members are out of hand and in many cases have refused 
to obey the order of their leaders to return to work. 
The Attorney-General has issued summonses against the 
Federation. Meanwhile the cmplovers are trying to 
engage non-union Jabour. 

* 4 * * 


The unemployment figures published on September 10th 
showed a welcome decrease of 24,675 as compared with 
the week before. The total number of unemployed, 
however, was 1,300,000 or 247,449 more than the year 
before. Last week’s fall is the first recorded since the end 
of July. It is sincerely to be hoped that the appreciable 
decrease of unemployment last spring will be repeated 
The lowest unemployment 
There are 


in the autumn and winter. 
ligure this year was 1,033,845 on March 26th. 
fresh signs of a stirring in trade, which extend even to 
some of the heavy industries. The latest annual Report 
from the Port of London is good on the whole, but it 
must be remembered that it takes us up only to March 31st 
in this year. It shows an advance of 3,096,195 tons over 
the preceding year in the shipping that entered and left 
the port. 
* * * * 


On Tuesday night the permanent joint conmittec of 


the farmers and the dairy trade settled the milk dispute. 
The prices agreed upon are 1s. 5d. a gallon for four months, 
Is. 4d. a gallon for four months, and 1s. a gallon for four 
months. The distributors announced that the retail 
price would be 7d. a quart for eight months and 6d. a 
quart for four months. The agreement is to last for a 
year, beginning on October Ist. Thus the farmers have 
gained an increase on the present prices. They had 
demanded an increase of 11 /12ths of 1d. a gallon, and the 
dairy trade offered 4.12ths of a 1d. The hitch of last 
week therefore concerned 7 '12ths of ald. The agreement 
of Tuesday gives the farmers 5/12ths out of the 7 /12ths. 
To put it in another way, the dairy trade offered 14s. 7d 
a gallon for the whole year and has now agreed to give 
15s. a gallon for the whole year—an average of 1s. 3d, 
a month. As for the consumer, he will have to pay a 
higher price for two months in the year. 
x a % 

We regret to record the death of Lord Durham. who 
did as much as any man in our time for the cleansing of 
the Turf. Ina speech, which is one of the classies of 
racing oratory, he urged the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club to show no mercy to any jockey who owned or was 
demonstrably interested in a racchorse or was directly 
or indirectly coneerned in any betting transaction, 
He made accusations with extraordinary boldness and 
cared not at all whether his action brought him unpopu- 
larity or not. He had the true Lambton independence 
of his grandfather, who in the famous Durham Report 
on Canada had shown himself to be a most daring and 
far-scceing thinker. The result of the speech at the 
Gimerack Club was an action for slander, but Lord Durham 
won a great moral victory, as the plaintiff was awarded 
contemptuous damages. Lord Durham was _ loosely 
attached to the Liberal Party for a great many years, 
but ended as a follower of Mr. Baldwin. He is succeeded 
by Mr. F. W. Lambton, his twin brother. 

* * + Pa 

We regret also to record the death of Sir Theodore 
Cook, the editor of the Field. 
knowledge of sport with an enthusiasm for good art and 


Ife combined a very wide 


good literature. The public has profited by this happy 
combination for many vears. Sir Theodore’s optimism 
brought him into some financial misfortunes, but his 
amazing gaicty in the face of adversity was a lesson in 
cheerfulness to the many friends whom he leaves behind. 

* * * * 

The Roval Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries has unexpectedly issued an Interim Report 
and a remarkable document it is. Evidently the Com- 
mission felt that it had things to say which admitted of 
no delay. The Report raises at one swoop the whole 
familiar question, “What is true and what is false 
cconomy ?” And it answers the question by pointing out 
conclusively (as we think) that the present “ rigours ” 
of the Treasury are false economy because they actually 
prevent the national treasures from being put to anything 
like their proper educational uses. The Commission 
presents a programme of pressing reforms. The estimated 
cost would be £779,000. Spread over fifteen years this 
would mean £52,000 a year. It is a more moderate 
demand than we have vet had from enthusiasts. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1022; on Wednesday week 102$; a year ago 102 . 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; von 
Wednesday week 90}; a year ago 87. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77 x.d.; on Wednesday 
weck 77}x.d.; @ year ago 74 i;x.d. 
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The Rhineland Negotiations 


_ whispering ‘I will ne’er consent,’ consented,” 

sums up the decision of Germany to discuss the 
possibility of making a cash payment to France in return 
for the withdrawal of the Allied troops from the Rhineland. 
It is true that there has been much trimming of words, 
and that Herr Miiller has been able to return to Berlin 
with the convenient assurance that he is not giving way 
at all, as the withdrawal of the troops and the speeding up 
of reparation payments are to be discussed as parallel, 
and not as interdependent questions. That is a meta- 
physical nicety which we need not examine. Enough to 
say that the German Government have saved their face, 
or at all events have arranged to act as though it were 
saved, and that in France it is assumed by Government 
and people alike that the withdrawal of the troops will, 
in fact, depend upon France being satisfied by earlier or 
larger payments. 

In a sense it may be said that good has come out of the 
apparent evil of M. Briand’s fierce speech last week. 
Observers at Geneva say that the speech did good by 
* clearing the air.” We cannot for that reason applaud 
the speech. We thought, and still think, that it was a 
very unhappy sequel to the signing of the Peace Pact. 
It came at a moment when the creation of an atmosphere 
of confidence was essential. Nevertheless, a thing which 
M. Briand could not possibly have reckoned upon, though 
he may possibly have gambled for it, has happened— 
the unexpected consent of Germany to give France a 
quid pro quo for withdrawal. Taking things as they are 
at the moment we cannot but express our relief. It 
scems that a large measure of the credit is due to Lord 
Cushendun, who as unollicial chairman of the meetings 
at which the Rhineland negotiations were decided upon 
conciliated the conflicting interests and brought together 
the rival personalities with a geniality and a businesslike 
skill which in combination were irresistible. 

Those who are counting upon a very speedy settlement, 
however, are bound to be disappointed, for a mere list 
of the questions which are immediately involved in the 
bargain, and of those others which are dimly contingent 
upon it, opens up a long vista of dilliculties. The most 
consoling fact is that Frenchmen are talking much less 
than before about security. If they really are at last 
content to believe that Locarno and the Pact of Paris 
give them all the security that they are ever likely to 
get in an ill-managed world, much is gained. The negotia- 
tions ought to be financial and not at all political or 
military. Unfortunately, what they ought to be does not 
give us any guarantee of what they will be. But we must 
hope for the best and turn for the moment to the problems 
which cannot in any case be evaded, 

This month Germany entered upon the fifth year of 
her reparation payments. It is the first year in which 
she will make the full payments in accordance with the 
Dawes Scheme—payments that must henceferth be 
maintained. In the past four years she has paid every 
plennig which she promised, and has paid it punctually. 
Herr Miller’s case, therefore, is that as Locarno and the 
Pact of Paris have greatly increased the security provided 
by the Treaty of Versailles, and as the Treaty of Versailles 
itself in an article which is frequently forgotten says that 
the Allied troops in the Rhineland may be withdrawn 
before the end of the contemplated period of fifteen years 
if Germany has discharged all her obligations, Germany 
is entitled to ask for withdrawal now on the merits of 
her record alone. We agree with that argument. We 
intensely dislike the mixing up of a question of profit 
with a matter of justice. On the other hand, the fact 


remains that the total capital obligation of Germany 
under the Dawes Scheme has never been determined, 
and it is this fact which has given France an opening for 
connecting the two strictly unrelated questions of the 
withdrawal and the payment of reparations. 

What is proposed is that the place of the occupying 
troops should be taken by a Committee—of civilians we 
presume—which is to be called the Committee of Obscr- 
vation and Conciliation. The word translated ‘ observa- 
tion” by some and “ verification ” by others is constatation, 
and it might have been better translated “ investigation ” 
or (as in the case of the task assigned to Mr. Churchill's 
rating committees) ‘* ascertainment.” 
make out, the French think that this Committee will act 
in perpetuity or (in order not to exaggerate) let us say 
indefinitely. We should have thought that its existence 
ought to be limited strictly by the time Germany takes to 
discharge her total obligation. 
that at least one German representative should be ap- 


So far as we can 


It is also very desirable 


pointed to the Committee, otherwise its operations will 
almost certainly be misrepresented. Yet another point 
to be decided is whether the 
mittee will precede or follow the withdrawal of the 
If withdrawal is to be delayed until all the 
questions which are surging through the mind of France 
are settled the delay may be very long indeed. We could 
hardly hope that the evacuation of the second zone would 
be aceclerated at all, and the evacuation of even the third 


creation of the Com- 


troops. 


zone might not occur very long, after all, before the 
Treaty date of 1935. Really the whole subject of evacua- 
tion 
dized by this linking with it of a series of financial puzzles. 


which we repeat is an act of justice—is being jeopar- 

No doubt an unobtrusive and un-uniformed Committee 
of Observation, however long it might stay, would be 
much more acceptable to Germany than the presence o 
67,000 troops. But even so it is not likely to be the 
means of confidence and mutual respect. Surely the 
right course is for the total sum due from Germany to 
be fixed as soon as possible and for the progress of the 
payments to be reported regularly to the League o! 
Nations. 
should entitle Germany to the discounts which are custo- 


Payment in advance of the stipulated dates 


mary in trade. 

France evidently desires to introduce into the neotia- 
We fear that this 
may lead to something capable of being interpreted as 
concerted criticism of America. This would be resented, 
as America admits no connexion between the debts and 


tions the whole issue of the War debts. 


the occupation of the zones. It would be still worse it 
there should be an appeal to America for debt remission. 
Lord Cushendun did well to point out at once that, though 
Great Britain was very willing to help to bring the 
negotiations to a successful conclusion, it must be under- 
stood that she abided unalterably by the Balfour Note. 
That is to say, she asks no more from her debtors than 
she has to pass on to America, but, having disposed of 
the matter finally, as she supposed, she will not take less. 
In no sense will she beg America to “ let her off.” She 
incurred the debt, she acknowledged the debt in 1923, 
and she means to pay the debt. 
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India and the Commission 


Montagu-Chelmsford 


rgviik British public is deeply interested in India, and 
| has long since accepted the 


yeform scheme as implying that some day India’ will 


vovern herself. But not everyone at home has realized 


that the transition period may be not only prolonged, 


but also troublesome, and that we need to exercise infinite 
patien¢ e and make the fullest allowance for the difficulties 
of the Indian politicians. 

At the present moment the situation in India, if inter- 
preted literally and judged from a purely British stand- 
point, is paradoxical in the extreme. The Parliamentary 
Commission headed by Sir John Simon is about to proceed 


to India, charged with the duty of reporting to the 


Imperial Parliament on the working of the reforms of 


1920, and of recommending, perhaps, a further instalment 


f self-government. 


D The Commission ts responsible only 
to Parliament and not to India, and therefore it is com- 
posed entirely of British public men. But the Commis- 
sion rs are anxious to learn the opinions of representatives 


‘all classes, races and religions in India, and especially 


the views of the members of the central and local legis- 


They 


nd were surprised to find themselves threatened with a 


tures. anticipated no difliculty on this score, 


| 


hovcott last spring, on the ground that Indians ought to 


share in the labours of the Commission. 


Sir John Simon, who has shown commendable tact in 
handling the great and thorny problem, promised that 


the Commission would, before leaving India, consult 


with a Central Committee nominated by the Council of 


State and the Legislative Assembly. He assumed that 
this concession would go far to satisfy the Nationalists. 
Again he was disappointed. The Council agreed to name 
ts delegates for the Central Committee, but the Legis- 
lative Assembly definitely refused. Moreover, a number 
of the more active Nationalists, to mark their repudiation 
of Sir John Simon and his fellow-Commissioners, organized 
* All-Partics Conference at Lucknow to 
lraft a new Constitution for India. Sir John Simon, 
taking them at their word, telegraphed to the Viceroy, 
him to that Central 
Committee which the Legislative Assembly had declined 
to till. The Nationalist leaders immediately denounced 
Sir John for urging. the Viceroy to commit “a grave 
constitutional impropricty.” They 
illogical in first demanding Indian representation on the 


sé -called 


isking nominate section of the 


would seem to be 
chairman when he 
that 
politicians shall share in the Commission’s labours. 
the Nationalists had their way, the Central Committee 
would remain incompicte and unrepresentative. 


Commission and then attacking the 
tries as far as possible to ensure leading Indian 


kx yy, 


Arrived at this point we must still exercise patience, 
aid remember that the Indian politicians who demand 
“Swaraj ” or Home Rule do not always mean what they 
“ay, or say What they mean. Most of them are fully 
onscious that complete “ Swaraj ~ in the near future is 
impossible, and that it would be a calamity for India, 
nd for themselves in particular, if the British adminis- 
trators and troops suddenly left the country as the 
Roman officials and legions left Britain carly in the fifth 
No such withdrawal can take place or will 


Great 


ape Chinese words which have been corrupted into 


* oreat 


cenfurv. 


our English word “typhoon” mean 
wind,’ and it would hardly be possible to better these 
two monosyllables as an example of majestic compactness. 


They do not strain the sense or exaggerate, yet they 


The rational Home Ruler 


self-government, but 


take place. 


the transition to complete 


want to ¢ xpedite 
they 
assume that British administrators will remain to help 
Indian Ministers and that British troops will stay to keep 
order. There is, in 


reality, no fundamental! quarrel 


between them and the British advocates of Indian 
constitutional progress. It is a question of the speed 
at which, and the time when. the next stages in India’s 
development are to be carried out. We are not thinking 
of the extremists, who cannot be placated. but in any 
event they are few and possess little influence, 

[t must be remembered, again, that most of the ad- 
vanced Indian politicians have been trained to criticize 
and to oppose. They delight in th appl. ise. whicl 
they gain by attacking what Mr. Gandhi calls the 
“satanic ~ Government. It is easier to be in opposition 


than to take part in the dull work of administration and 
this expose oneself to criticism. In the autobiography 
of Sir S. 


that cloquent and attractive Bengali patriot, when he 


Banerjee, for instance, it was eusy to see how 


} 


was at last persuaded to take office, regretted the freedom 
and irresponsibility which he had enjoved on tli Oppo- 
No doubt the Irish Free Stat: 


feel the cares of office just as now that 


Ministers 
mistakes 
‘an no longer be put down to the ill-will of Whitehall. 
We must make full allowance fo: 
Indian Nationalists who devot« 


sition benches. 


deeply. 


these Ove r-INgenious 
their talents to criticism 
when thev might he Time 


employ ed more profitabl 


is the only cure for their vagaries. They are gradually 
overcoming their unwillingness to take office, and ten 
years hence they will perhaps look back with wonder and 
regret at the opportunities that they have misused, 
Experience in the actual work of the departments, which 
to them, trusted to modify the 
ideas of any British 
Parliament 


wishes to go back on what it granted India after the War, 


is now open may be 


exalted Swarajist. But opinion 


must remain steady. Any suggestion that 
or curtail the measure of self-government, would merely 
add fuel to the Nationalist fame and delay thie 


proce SS. 


heali 
healing 


We have had a reminder this week that India includes 
more than the territories under direct British adminis- 
tration. A third of its area and a fifth of its population 
are governed by the Indian Princes, some of whom are 
very great potentates and all of whom are guaranteed 
by treaty the support of the British Empire. What would 
sritish left India ? The Nationalist 
this question, but it cannot be 


happen to them if the 
politicians do not fac 


ignored. There have been signs ol increasing Swarayist 


agitation directed against the Indian Princes, but those 
rulers are fully capable of keeping order in their territories, 
The Princes protest their loyalty to the Crown, and they 
Thei 


with a self-governing India cannot be 


relations 
without 


are assured of its protection. future 
delined 
To suppose that 
Still here 
that the Nationalist leaders are 


much careful discussion and inquiry. 
the question will solve itself is sheer lantasy. 
again we do not believe 
not conscious of the difliculty. They are really waiting 
for Parliament to suggest a solution, though it is their 


cue to profess a sublime indifference to British opinion. 


Winds 


convey with precision the idea of a portent of Nature. 
Kvervbody knows that some of the hottest and calmest 
regions of the world are subject to occasional wind storms 
of a violence to which we have no parallel in this country. 


Phus do the dwellers in placid places pay for their normal 
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immunity. During the past few days our feelings have 
been racked by stories of a hurricane which originated 
somewhere near Porto Rico and passed over that island 
along the West Indies and the Bahamas to the Florida 
Coast. Porto Rico reports that about 1,000 people have 
been killed and that the loss in property, including one 
of the most promising harvests of recent years, amounts 
to about £20,000,000. It is said that in the French 
island of Guadeloupe about 300 persons were killed. 

Many readers of such reports are astonished that a 
wind which is said to blow at over 100 miles an hour, and 
sometimes as much as 150 miles an hour, should take so 
long to move from one place to another. Surely, they 
think, if it blows at that speed it must reach Florida from 
Porto Rico very quickly ; and yet Florida was given a 
Jong warning before the arrival of the hurricane. They 
see in this a contradiction that needs explanation. The 
explanation is, of course, familiar to those who have 
studied storms. All storms of wind are in their origin 
rotatory. They revolve round a centre because they 
are really whirlwinds. The centre, or axis, of the storm 
may not move forward more than ten miles an hour. 
Twenty miles an hour is quite a high rate of progress. 
Yet the velocity of the wind round the continually 
expanding circumference may be of full gale force (say 
sixty miles an hour) or of the force of a hurricane, typhoon 
or tornado, and reach 130 or more miles an hour. North 
of the Equator the storm revolves against the hands 
of the clock, and south of the Equator in the contrary 
direction. 

By the distribution of wireless messages which are 
possible even when telegraph wires and cables have been 
damaged, all countries in the predicted track of the storm 
can be warned. If there is anything astonishing it is 
that people who live in hurricane regions do not seem as 
yet to have adequately organized their defences by means 
of dug-outs and concrete storm-shelters. 

It was in 1848 that Mr. Piddington suggested that the 
rotatory movement of storms should be signified in the 
single word “ cyclone * which would cover all the various 
names for storms. How well his suggestion has succeeded 


may be seen from the daily weather forecasts which make 
us familiar with cyclonic and anti-cyclonic conditions, 
It was only in modern times that the circular movement 
of storms became so well understood that seamen learned 
how to escape from the deadly centre. In the old days a 
seaman who ran before the storm believed that he was 
escaping from it, though he may only have been edging 
gradually into the centre. And if he arrived there he 
almost certainly did not return to tell the tale. 

The wind does not blow accurately round the ccitre, 
but has a spiral inward movement. North of the Equator 
if you stand facing the wind the centre of the storm is fron 
eight to twelve points to your right. There is much legend 
about the centre of the storm, but it is no doubt levend 
based on fact ; there is, it is said, a patch of uncanny 
calm surrounded by squalls from every point of the com- 
pass, and the sea at that point is forced up into a kind of 
pyramid by the outside pressure. What a pity that 
Coleridge did not describe it, whether accurately or not 
in The Ancient Mariner. 


’ 


It is rather puzzling that though the circular motion of 
storms was not understood in Elizabethan times the 
ancient Spanish word which has become our ** tornado ” 
suggests a turning movement. It is possible that the 
suggestion is accidental or is a deliberate later importation 
while the word was still in process of transformation. 
The hurricane (Shakespeare’s ** hyrricano” and * hurri- 
cano”’), the typhoon of the East Indies and the China 
seas, the tornado, and the simoom, are all different narics 
for much the same thing. Anyone who wants to feel 
the force of a typhoon by proxy can feel it by reading 
Conrad’s story, Typhoon. He describes in a hundred 
different ways the same facts—the darkness, the deafening 
roar of the wind and the bursting on board of the solid 
weight of seas. When you have read it you feel as 
though you were bruised. When the captain of the ship 
who has been through that experience returns to his 
conventional little home and is asked by his wife what 
kind of passage he has had he says, with that gift of under- 
statement which belongs to nearly all seamen, * Dirty 
weather.” 


The Prince Imperial 


ONSIEUR MAURICE ROSTAND has revived the 
foolish French story of Queen Victoria’s responsi- 
bility for the death of the Prince Imperial. Fantastic as 
his accusations are and negligible as such rhodomontade 
undoubtedly is, the incident serves to show how many 
factors still exist which are apt to cause friction between 
the peoples of Europe. For apparently the play, in spite 
of its grotesque assumptions, is popular in Paris. 

That a poet, whose history is as weak as his taste is 
questionable, should affect our good relations with France 
we do not for a moment believe. Sensible people in 
France have already protested against M. Rostand’s play : 
scnsible people in this country need not be unduly con- 
cerned at this little twist to the lion’s tail. But it is worth 
recalling the facts of the tragedy of the Prince Imperial, 
for they are not in dispute and may serve to show how the 
best of plans may miscarry and the best of intentions 
serve to pave a small inferno of suspicion. 

At the time of the Zulu war, Queen Victoria had quite 
overcome her first dislike of the ex-Emperor Napoleon ITI, 
and had shown towards the ex-Empress Eugénie an affec- 
tion which grew with the passing of years and lasted 
to the end of the Queen’s life. She was devoted to the 
exiles at Chislehurst. The Prince Imperial, a smart and 
lively Woolwich cadet, was longing to win his spurs in 
aciion: he convinced his mother (not without difficulty) 


that the hope of a restoration lay in his doing some great 
deed. In this he was very likely right. Had he won 
distinction in battle, a Bonapartist régime was a_possi- 
bility of the future in Franee. The Duke of Cambridge, 
however, repeatedly refused the young Prince's applica- 
tion to take part in the Zulu war which had just broken 
out. At last, no doubt with Royal approval, the Empress 
was able to persuade the Duke to attach her son to the 
Headquarters Staff in South Africa as an Eye-witness, as 
we would call it now. The Prince had no military rank 
and was shown in orders as an extra A.D.C. to Lord 
Chelmsford, with the courtesy title of Captain, which 
it is customary to give to aides-de-camp. But the Prince 
had no intention of remaining a gilded popinjay if he 
could help it. Sir Redvers Buller, to whose Command 
he was at first attached, bluntly refused to be responsible 
for the impetuous young man after he had rashly pursued 
some retreating Zulus and had to be extricated from 
danger. He was then attached to the Quartermaster- 
General’s branch and given into the special charge of 
Lt.-Colonel Harrison. It was this oflicer, if blame can be 
attached to anyone, who was responsible for the disaster 
which followed, and not the miserable Carey, who died 
of the disgrace. 

The Prince was always begging for something to do— 
something dashing and dangerous if possible. In him 
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this was understandable and creditable. But Harrison was 
weak enough to allow him to take part in a reconnaissance 
to choose a camping ground for a column—an idiotic 
mission for such a boy, even if he had not been the Prince 
Imperial. 
command of the party, which consisted of six British 


Lieutenant Jahleel Brenton Carey was in 


cavalrymen and six Basutos. 

There was some doubt in Car Vs mind as to who was 
in command of this reconnaissance, because the Prince 
appeared to assume that his honorary rank of Captain 
No doubt Carey should 
have been firm on the matter. It is easy to be wise after 
the event. What happened has often been to!d, but in 
the helter-skelter of loosely saddled horses and exultant 
savages When the kraal in which they were resting was 
attacked, the exact fate of the Prince is uncertain. 
Kither his horse bolted and he ran for his life, turning at 
last to sell his life dearly to the pursuers, or he half mounted 


made him the senior officer. 


and was carried some fifty yards on horseback, when his 
girth slipped or broke and he was speared. In any case, 
all his wounds were in front. The whole disaster was a 


matter of minutes. 


Carey was arrested, court martialled and condemned to be 
shot Yet he was more sinned against than sinning. The 
Empress Kugénie went herself to Queen Victoria to plead 
for him. The sentence was reduced to that of being 
cashiered, and on the same day the Judge Advocate- 
General quashed the proceedings on the ground that the 
findings were not sustained on the evidence. Carey, 
however, was a broken man and died soon afterwards at 
Karachi, shunned not only by his regiment, but the whole 
Army. 

The Duke of Cambridge issued an Army Order on the 
subject and the Queen was distracted with gricf, as 
her letters show. Carev's conduct Was perhaps ull- 
fortunate and Colonel Harrison's still more so, but 
when young men go to war (especially such fine 
voung men as the Prince Imperial) they must take 
risks. and the suggestion ol eollusion between the 
Crown of England and anti-Bonapartists in France 
is so ridiculous that no one need take M. Rostand’s 
diatribes seriously cither here or, indeed, in France. 


} 


What is interesting is that such a play should be 


applauded. 


Libraries and Education 


[Halifax is a progressive town: this article by its Librarian 
shows how the interest in adult education is growing.—Eb. 
Spectator.| 

ETER many vears of popular education in this 


= country it is significant that the trend of educational 
thought and activity is now largely directed to the 
adolescent and the adult. For too long we assumed 


4 


that schools and teachers—indispensable as both are— 
‘constituted the whole of education for the masses 3 
but now we recognize more fully that education is a 
continuous process, and that the foundations of the 
school must be developed in an entirely different 
atmosphere. 

The growing mind must be stimulated, not disciplined 
and euided in any harrow sense, and most good is likely 
to be secured by studying individual preferences and 
capacities and building upon them. The chicf success 
of such organizations as the Scouts, Guides, and the 
W.E.A. (the latter particularly) has followed such 
recognition. If then the pursuit of adult education 
requires a variety of avenues, it is pretty certain that a 
most potent one is an intelligent use of books and libraries. 
In this connexion the co-operation of school and library 
is doing much, although for a long time the library service 
Another 
line of advance is concerned with broadcasting. In 
Halifax the activities of the B.B.C. have not only increased 
the volume of reading, but also directed it into channels 
might 


as an educational asset was not recognized. 


and awakened interests that otherwise have 
remained dormant. The recommended books in each 
new syllabus of the B.B.C. are noted and the lists marked 
with the class-numbers of the books contained in the 
library ; all necessary additions being secured by loan 
or purchase. 

To give, however, an adequate idea of the work of the 
public library in Halifax it is necessary to chronicle 
briefly the policy of the past twenty-odd years. Its 
beginnings included a break from the methods of com- 
mercial and proprietary libraries, which are run on the 
demand and supply principle: that is, the chief 
provision of books in strongest demand, irrespective of 
literary or any other merit. It was felt that a public 
library, existing on public funds, should largely be a 
selector, and so avoid second-rate and ephemeral pro- 
ductions. Such policy allows ample choice and also a 


free duplication of really worth-while books. Another 
change was the entire reorganization of the library from 
the closed or indicator system to the open access, 
whereby borrowers may browse and s« lect from the shelves 
direct. This was but one of the links in policy for 
bringing the institution into more intimate relationship 
with the intellectual needs of the town. 3B 

with, and financed by, the Education Committee, a 


y co-operation 


comprehensive systein of libraries in the schools, over 
forty in number, and containing in the aggregate 15,000 
volumes, is now in operation, and thus the beginnings 
of an intelligent interest in books is secured. The library 
lesson links this work with that of the Public Library. 
This lesson is given in the library, in school hours, to 


small groups of children by their ¢ 
the arrangeni nt of the books and the best 


cache Fr, 4 nd i explains 
way of using 
them. Another link in the chain is research work in 
the library by the olde r scholars, unaccompanied by a 
teacher, and it is gratifying to observe young people 
digging from books information on topics they are 
individually interested in, and at the same time dis- 
covering other sources of interest hitherto unknown. 
One possible outcome of this system is the promotion 
of that intellectual independence which is the need of 
the citizen when schools and teachers may be almost 
forgotten. 
Other features of the Publie Library policy in Halifax 
Guide, 
] 


lists of additions 


include the publication of a monthly Readers’ 
which besides providing annotated 
also includes a literary calendar, lecture calendar 
covering the lectures given in the town, and some 
editorial notes, designed to promote the best use of the 
large collection of books available. Two thousand 
copies of this Guide are distributed gratis to readers, 
the cost of publication being defrayed by advertise- 
ments. 

Another fruitful activity is that of informal lectures 
given each winter to local organizations by the Librarian. 
One such, “A Young Man’s Reading,” dealt with 
volumes of possible interest in biography, travel, history, 
and sociology, and it emphasized the importance of a 
wider knowledge of citizenship and indicated the literature 
of the subject. Another, called “* The City Beautiful,” 
preceded the formation of a branch of the Gardens 
Guild. 
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We have also a school newspaper for use in the schools, 
which deals with reading and the use of libraries. It is 
financed by the Education Committee and edited by 
the Librarian. Two thousand five hundred copies of 
The Satchel appear fortnightly, and the journal presents 
to young readers suitable extracts from selected news- 
papers, together with short passages from books and 
other sources. Such extracts often carry a_ foot-note 
directing attention to more detailed information contained 
in the books of the library. 

Largely as a result, I think, of this policy, Halifax now 
has nearly 30,000 of its 100,000 population enrolled as 
readers in the Public Library. The annual circulation of 
books has increased from 146,000 in 1906 to 575,000 issues 
Jast year. The quality of the reading has also advanced, 
to judge by a consideration of the books in common use. 

Among philosophical works those by Bertrand Russell, 
The Analysis of Matter and The Analysis of Mind, 
claim many thoughtful readers, and interest in the 
literature of psychology is reflected in the circulation 
of books by J. Arthur Hill, Freud, Brill, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Myers, McDougall, William James, and Stanley 
Hall. In religion it is difficult to make a small selection, 
but it is of interest to note that Lord Balfour's The 
Foundations of Belief continues to attract many readers. 
Also popular are Whitchead’s The Making of Religion, 
Brown's This Believing World, Glover's Progress in 
Religion, Stoddart’s Old Testament Life and Literature, 
Moffatt’s Old Testament, Grace Winter's The Loveliest 
Life, Sheppard’s The Impatience of a Parson, Jones's 
Christ of the Indian Road, and the works of Canon Peter 
Green and Alexander Irvine. 

In sociology the choice is wider still. The works of 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer, 
ete., find many readers here. Benn’s Confessions of a 
Capitalist and Henry Ford’s To-day and To-morrow 
interest the acquisitive mind, and Karl Marx, Mallock, 
and others of the chief exponents of socialism and indi- 


vidualism have a_ pretty wide following. Stephen 


Reynolds's Seems So is still read and Laski’s Grammar of 


Polities finds favour with a few readers. The books of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb on local government and trade 
unionism are well used, particularly the latter, and the 
books on India by Mrs. Besant, Miss Mayo, and a few 
others are in very common use, 

It is very refreshing to me to note the evident interest 
in philological works. First and foremost, the great 
Oxford Dictionary is in daily use, whilst the Concise 
and the Pocket editions are as well used and thumbed as 
the more popular novels. Also well used are Fowler's 
Modern English Smith’s Words and Idioms, 
Cobbett’s English Grammar, George Sampson's English 
Jor the English (several copies), the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Teaching of English, and the 
several dictionaries and works in Latin, French, German. 
Spanish, and other languages. 


l "sage, 


Turning to books on science, those of a general nature 
in popular use include Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World, Seward’s Science and the Nation, and the 
works of Smithells, Soddy, and Sir Oliver Lodge. Tech- 
nical hooks of every variety are extremely weli used, 
particularly those covering textiles, engineering, and other 
trades of the town. Books on drawing, painting, and 
architecture are also in general use, and the interest in 
ornamental gardening and the cultivation of flowers is 
represented by the call for works by Mrs. Cran, Miss 
Jekyll, Elizabeth of German Garden fame, H. H. Thomas, 
and W. P. Wright. 

In Halifax we have also a considerable demand for 
poetry, drama, and literary essays. Among the latter 


J. C. Squire is well to the front, as are Belloc, E. V. Lucas, 
Arnold Bennett, and Aldous Huxley, especially his 
Proper Studies. Besides a well-maintained demand for 
the older dramatists, the works of Shaw, Barric, Bennett, 
Lady Gregory, Galsworthy, Masefield, Drinkwater, Synge, 
and De la Mare are extremely popular. Another popular 
class is history. Here in addition to the continued 
use of the older works, in the writings of Trevelyan and 
H. G. Wells’s Outline of Mistory there is evident 
interest, whilst Joan Parke’s Travel in England in the 
Seventeenth Century is as meritorious as it is popular. 
As regards fiction, the taste of Halifax readers is pretty 
sound. They cultivate the best of the older writers, and 
the moderns with any claim to merit are freely patronized, 
Naturally the thriller and semi-sensational claim many 
readers, here as elsewhere, but the enormous circulation 
of the freely duplicated works by such outstanding 
novelists as Halliwell Sutcliffe, Joseph Conrad, Arnold 
Bennett, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, W. J. Locke, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Sir James Barrie 
adequate testimony to the literary taste of the town. 
Epwarp Green. 


proy ides 


The Men of Lancashire 


[* area Lancashire is still an agricultural county, 
though one might not think so, travelling to 
Scotland, via Warrington, Wigan, and Preston. But 
behind these Wens stretches a green country sprinkled 
with pleasant housgs set deep in flowers and trees. They 
are the houses of the successful, old-established Lancashire 
industrialists. These men —and they are the men I am 
writing about--are no townsmen; they never were. 
Their grandfathers, or great-grandfathers, once set up 
their mills in valleys where mountain-ash trees berried 
and = guick water flowed. = Their 
instinctively back to the land. They seldom sleep in 
their smoky towns; but, when their day’s work is over, 
they still seek the running river and the berried tree. 
Independent and bold as he was in the beginning the 
Lancashire man remains to-day ; but out of his roughness 


descendants go 


has been sculptured something hard and strong as granite 
is hard and strong. Far from shouting loudly about his 
suecesses, he is, as a rule, curiously reserved on the 
subject of his own affairs. Always and everywhere, 
however, he makes himself felt. A South-Country man 
once told me that “the reason he couldn't abide North- 
Country people was because they were so critical.” 
And this is true of them —they are as uncompromisingly 
critical as the Scotch. But the characteristic seems to 
spring from some underlying desire for excellence. The 
old Puritan strain —he 
quick within him; and he spends his life with his eves 
fixed on practical matters. 
to the making of beautiful gardens and the assembling 
of ancient china, furniture, or prints 
A fine old local word describes him best; the 


made a fine Ironside -is still 
His aesthetic impulses turn 


for he is a great 
collector. 
word “ soil-socken.” 
what he is, rooted deep in his own traditions, saturated 
through and through with some mysterious essence which 
he seems to have drawn from the hills and stony valleys 
that gave him birth. He is utterly different from the 
Lancashire man of fiction-——that curious, exotic image, 
like a kind of antiquated Aunt Sally, who figures as an 
a “ cotton-lord,” or a ** wool-magnate.” 


For soil-soaked, soil-socken, is just 


** jron-master, ” 

This travesty has been put together, piecemeal, from 
obsolete books ; and those of us who live in the company 
of Lancashire business men wonder into what strange 
purlieus of their county these novelists have wandered. 
(Jan it not be proclaimed from some house-top that the 
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nabob “ fra’ Wiggin “ is as extinct as the wild man from 


if, indeed, like the wild man from Borneo, he 


Borneo 
ever really existed at all ? 

The man from Lancashire might, to-day, equally well 
be described as the man from Florida, or Rhodesia, or 
he frequently lives in these places, and comes 
There may be a touch of 


Ceylon ; 
home from them on a visit. 
* nervous Northern Doric” upon his lips, but he does not 
drop his h’s, as well-regulated Lancashire men in fiction 
always do. Nor does he, at table, behave with manners 
almost as strange as those exhibited at the Mad Hatter’s 
tea-party. Writers, find this 
difficult to accept. IT once came across a young London 
journalist (he certainly was very young) in an out-of-the- 
and he told me that all Lancashire 
(What if they had? Why 
should it be respectable to consume sausages at one end 
of the day and ribald to enjoy them at the other?) He 
was mistaken, but when I told him so he obviously did 
not believe me. The novelists had him fast in their grip, 
and he could not accept my word for it that the pleasant 
custom of * high tea’ (deseribed so neatly by Charlotte 
Bronté as “ taking your tea with your knees under the 
Lancashire business 


however, uncommonly 


way Village in France, 
people had sausages for tea. 


table’) has long ago disappeared. 
men and their families eat their sausages nowadays with 
the matutinal correctness of aristocrats. 

The legend, I imagine, started with Camden. It is 
related of the learned, though somewhat timid, King-at- 
arms, that when he came Northwards he implored the 
protection of Heaven before visiting so wild a place as 
But then that was in Shakespeare's day, 
and a fairly long time ago. And, in that 
age, the men of Lancashire could hardly have been, to the 
rest of the world, quite what the ancient Taurians were 
to the ancient Greeks a savage people, living at the end 
of the Friendless Sea, who killed all strangers that came 
their way, especially if Greck 
Certainly the men beyond the unsociable Irwell and the 


Lancashire. 


even remote 


they were strangers, 
inhospitable Mersey were well known as terrific bowmen 
(their womenkind still carry off prizes at South-Country 
archery meetings), and perhaps that was why Camden 
was so frightened of them. But they had really stopped 
shooting people by the time that Camden came among 
them, and were busy rearing and shearing sheep, and 
sending the wool to Flanders. Nor had they at that time 
Lancashire says to-day England 
will say to-morrow.” When one comes to think of it, 


that arrogant pronouncement may have something to do 


declared that “ what 


with the attitude of the novelists, who may have formed 
a sort of conspiracy among themselves to prove that it 
‘Let us put these people in their places,” 
and show the world that, 


isn't true. 
they may advise each other, ~ 
far from England repeating to-day what Lancashire said 
yesterday, she is loudly declaiming something entirely 
different. and will continue to do so, until at last even 
Laneashire herself believes it.” 

One has to adit that Lancashire men are pretty sure 
Ilow should they not be when they 
Dynamic men they are, with 
a taste for organization and inventions. During the 
Civil Wars, their their 
clannishness. No families were more bitterly divided 
against themselves in Cromwell's days than the families 


of themselves. 
come of so stout a breed ? 
even 


1 , 
CUSSCGNESS overcame 


of Lancashire. One member of the house might be 
occupied in singing, “Happy art thou, O Lancashire, 
godliest among the peoples!” at a midnight service of 
Roundheads on a stormy hill-top (those curious local 
psalms are still in existence, and may be found in old 
libraries), while the rest of the family were busy hurrying 
Cavaliers into strange hiding-places in the morasses, 


When the Industrial Revolution changed the whole 
character of the county, more than half the Lancashire 
people turned industrialists. Hiere was a fine opportunity 
their traditional 
they were manufacturers they fought the operatives, and 
if they were operatives they fought the manufacturers, 
An old story is told of Turton Fair—--and Turton Fair is 
just like other 
maker grecting another towards midnight. 
hast thou fought vet?” * Naw, not yet.” 


thy fightin’ done, and coom home.” 


for contumaciousness to blossom. If 


Lancashire fairs—about one merry- 


ay Hey, Jack, 
~ Then get 


Fifty vears ago that fine old dialect, racy, vital, and as 
difficult of comprehension to most people as the English 
of the Canterbury Tales, sprang easily to the lips of quite 
respectable Lancashire folk, just as Yorkshire idiom 
flowed from the tongue of Hiram Yorke. They do not 
speak it now, even among themselves, any more than 
Sir Robert Peel used it in debate a hundred years since 
in the House of Commons, or the Lord Chief Justice of 
England (if I mistake not, Lord Hewart is also a native 
of the town that the 
vear of Grace from the Bench. 


Peels came from) delivers it in this 
A terse, crisp language it 
is, and one grieves for its decay. But, though the pith 
of the old dialect is dying, the pith of the men whose 
grandfathers spoke it remains vital and quick. Lancashir« 
men do not change in essentials—there is many a business 


man, rich in those qualities which produced 


Sir Robert Peel, hard at work in the county to-day. 


very 


The “ bourg¢ ois-aristocrat’s “* house was still standing, 
twenty years ago, characteristically four-square, ample, 
and solid, in a little hollow behind the parish church of a 
market town. The the the ‘“ folds ” 
encircling it, and the high whinberry-covered moors which 


streets of town, 
abounded in just such wild 
local storics as we read in Shirley. In the market strect 
a house had been sacked by the mob in 1753 in their 
He had invented the 
flving-shuttle, and the hand-loom workers, weaving day 


rose up in the near distance, 


search for a man called John Kay. 


after day in their small farms, or cottages, would have 
killed John Kay li thes had caught him. for destroying, 
livelihood. That old 


house must have been a familiar sight to Sir Robert Peel. 


as they imagined, their means ot 


His distrust of mass psychology—a distrust which has 
been shared by, and made such strong individualists of, 
so many Lancashire men—must have sprung from 


vatching scenes much like that carlier man-hunt for the 
unlucky inventor. 

A portrait of John Kay, in a delicious old oval gilt 
He does 


not look like a greedy and arrogant bourgeois who would 


frame, gazes down upon these written words. 


thrust his poorer neighbours into still deeper distress. 
Nor does he, to tell the truth, look like what Ford Madox 
Brown thought he did, that made a 
fresco of him for the Manchester Town Hall. But, then, 
he was just about to be hustled into a wool-sack, for 


when fine artist 


safety, and his expression, no doubt, suits the occasion, 
In my old picture he looks, to put it simply, exactly like 
a man who would love to grow sweet peas. And here 
lies the secret, hidden gentleness of these men of mettle. 
When they have “ got their fightin’ done ” they like to 
go home to prune the roses, or—for many of them farm as 
a hobby to look at the pigs. 

BLANCHE WINDER. 
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Dickens in Genoa 


RECENT book on Dickens, that calls itself a novel 
and that depressed me profoundly, caused me to 
look into a collection of family papers for some record 
of the friendship that existed between Charles Dickens 
when he was at Genoa and my grandfather, who was our 
Consul there. I wanted to evoke his likeness for myself 
from his amusing letters, not to disprove anything or 
discover anything new, but merely to see the man Dickens 
in his own handwriting (sheaves of it are in the British 
Museum) which to me is quite enough to confute his 
lone libeller. With the hand and manner of Dickens, a 
man could not be anything but lovable. 

The first letter I found was not addressed to Timothy 
Yeats-Brown, but to the late Angus Fletcher, the 
sculptor ; 

Devonshire Terrace, 
Monday, thirteenth May, 1844. 
My dear Fletcher, 

Ten thousand thanks. Take the illustrious abiding place of the 
illustrious man for three months (I do not like to bind myself to a 
place I have not seen and tried for longer): stipulating in the 
agreement that if I, at the expiration of that time, continue it 
for 12 months, I shall pay so and so. Of course you will get it 
as cheap as you can. But I do not wish to bind the butcher 
very tight for the three months, so that what I overpay, as it were, 
in that term, is afterwards allowed me if I hold it for twelve. You 
understand, bright Dugald ? 

Hadn’t your bedroom better be on the ground floor, lest those 
enormous blocks of marble you will work upon, should fall through 
and damage the family ? I feel myself on the roof, with a tele- 
scope at my eye. You stand beside me with a blouse and chisel. 
But little of me is visible behind my moustache, but that is of 
a swarthy and bandit hue. I look towards my Native Land, and 
scowl. I also drink—a little. Do I smoke at all ? 

A duplicate of this has gone to the other address. *You are a 
nice man to hope I am working at Italian, when I am working 
my very head off at Martin Chuzzlewit ! 

Best regards and many thanks from Kate. 

Ever faithfully yours, 


Angus Fletcher, Esq. CHARLES DICKENS. 


There is a small puzzle about this letter. The first of 
the twenty monthly numbers of Martin Chuzzlewit 
appeared in January, 1843. It seems curious that 
Dickens, who was such a hard and fast worker, should 
be still busy with it when seventeen numbers had 
appeared. 

In 1845 Dickens had never given a public reading, or 
even, I believe, a reading to any friends outside his own 
house. The next letter (undated, but written from the 
Palazzo Peschiere in the early summer of 1845) shows 
that my grandfather had been discussing the question 
with him. I remember my father telling me that the first 
reading Dickens ever gave was at the Palazzo Gropallo 
(our house), and that Dickens was extremely nervous 
and insisted that no one should sit behind him. Would 
that more details of that evening had been preserved ! 
My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I have communicated the contents of your note to Charles and 
in reply to it he desires me to say that as he has made up his mind 
to read the Christmas Carol through, instead of any detached pieces 
from his other works, he has no objection to your inviting Lady 
Pellew. He feels so much, he says, the want of effect and interest 
in the extracts that it is in fact for that reason he has so long 
deferred fixing the evening for the reading, but he is sure he can 
make a very effective thing of the Carol. Will you tell Mr. Brown 
this is his decided conclusion ? 

Ever most sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE DICKENS. 
T return your hooks with many thanks. Charlie will be so glad 


to be with your boys to-morrow. 
The Honble. Mrs. Yeats Brown. 


Charlie was Dickens’ cight year old son. The next 
letter is written in an unusually cramped hand, and is 
curt in tone, It is, I think, of some interest as showing 
that Dickens’ private readings had as yet given him 
little idea of the immense and perhaps unfortunate 
success that was to attend his public performances. 


Peschiera, 
Tuesday Morning, June Third, 1845. 
My dear Sir, 
[ must beg you -with the greatest reluctance-to excuse me 
this evening. 


It has only this moment come to my knowledge that you expect, 
guests whom I have never seen or heard of in my life. If | knew 
them I have no doubt I should be as happy to read to them as [ 
should be to read to you; but I do not know them; and I have 
an invincible repugnance to that kind of exhibition which an 
otherwise pleasant recreation becomes under such circumstances, 
It may be a natural and rational dislike or it may be very much 
beside the mark. But I have it. 

[ am truly sorry that I did not explain this general objection of 
mine more explicitly to you some days ago. But I thought in 
the first instance that you would perhaps infer it from my dislike 
to reading out of my own house, and I felt sure you were in full 
possession of it when Mrs. Brown proposed to make a special 
exception in the case of Lady Pellew and her daughter, to which 
I was unfeignedly glad to consent. 

It is no fault of mine, but rests solely with Mrs. Dickens, that 
I write to you at so late a moment. It is not ten minutes since 
she told me what you told her of your arrangements last Sunday. 

Always, my dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 


T. Yeats Brown, Esquire. CHARLES DICKENS. 


The quarrel was soon put right, however,. In fact, 
I believe the reading took place after all, or another 
reading very soon afterwards. Some years later, when 
my grandparents were in London, Dickens wrote : 

Devonshire Terrace, 
Wednesday, Fourteenth August, 1550. 
My dear Brown, 

Georgina tells me you are going to the opera next Tuesday. 
Now (as our servants are out of town and we are in an aniti- 
Malthusian state here) | want you and Mrs. Brown to come and 
dine with me at the Star and Garter at Richmond, on the following 
Friday. I will drive you down and we will dine early ; so that 
we feel disposed for Vauxhall we may go there, very easily, 
afterwards. 

Is it a bargain? I name that day because I am not likely to 
be free before, being now hard at work. 

My good friend Mr. Ellis of the Star and Garter is used to me 
and knows how to make us comfortable. 

Say yes, and I elevate my pen in the air after the Roman manne 
and swear by it to call for you next Friday week at 3! 

With best regards to Mrs. Brown and all the pets (including, 
when you write, the child with the name which I am not sufficient! 
Biblical to be able to spell)*. 

Believe me very cordially yours, 

T. Yeats Brown, Esquire. CHARLES DICKENS. 

There were other letters, but I cannot trace them at 
the moment. These I have given are characteristic o! 
the man—no more or less. They are not startling, but 
they are typical and they seem to me, as I trace theii 
very modern writing with none of the faded flourishes 
common at the time and the jolly signatures underlined 
a dozen times or so, to say something quite out loud. 
Dickens is one of us in this vital, restless, eager century. 
He has not aged like some of the Victorians. He lives 
because we love him. We love him because he is so 
human. For that reason, also, we read more of him than 
of any other writer. That stupid brute, the British public, 
will go on loving the man as well as reading his books. 

F. Yeats-Brown, 


The Birds of Berlin 


ere the window of my office in the heart of Berlin 

I look out upon a garden where an oriole sings 
throughout the summer. Just beneath my window there 
is a flat lead roof which, like many others of the same 
type in Berlin, has a covering of a few inches of soil. In 
the course of time grasses, mosses and wild flowers, such 
as stonecrops and campions, have seeded themselves, and 
this wild roof garden is the favourite feeding ground of 
a pair of common redstarts. 

But orioles and redstarts are common in this city of 
birds. Birds abound everywhere because, in spite of the 
great amount of traflic and noise, there are many open 
spaces and avenues well planted with trees of all kinds ; 
and, in particular, there are practically no cats in this 
city of flats and no two-legged marauders. The Ber- 
liners love their birds and give them every protection 
possible, and also take measures to attract them. 

The Tiergarten is a paradise of birds. This is a well- 
wooded part in the centre of Berlin, about a half by two 
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miles in size, containing a large variety of trees—-mostly 
oak, beech, alder, hornbeam, poplar, maple and some 
evergreens. Everywhere bencath the trees there. is a 
green-sward, which is kept green by much watering and 
the There are several 


lakes and ponds and abundant shrubberies. The public 


resowing throughout summer. 
is not allowed to leave the paths provided for its use, a 
regulation which is strictly complied with and which is 
greatly to the benefit of the birds, at any rate, who seem 
to realize perfectly well that beyond the low railing 
which encloses the paths they are free from all inter- 
ference or disturbance. Why otherwise should such 
usually shy birds as, for example, the woodpecker, nut- 
hatch or hawfinch often approach close up to the railing 
entirely indifferent to passers-by ? I have often stood 
only two or three feet away from these birds and watched 


them in their search for food. 


The bird population of the Tiergarten changes, of 


course, with the seasons. Birds which may be seen 


practically all the year round are the grey crow, jackdaw, 


tawny owl, wood pigeon, jay, blackbird, starling, robin, 
wren, great spotted woodpecker, lesser spotted wood- 
pecker, green woodpecker, nuthatch, treecreeper, great 


tit, blue tit, marsh tit and greenfinch. In winter buzzards 
are of frequent occurrence, often remaining for weeks, 
and flocks of long-tailed tits and siskins arrive. It is a 
pretty sight to sce the latter alight on floating refuse at 
the edge of a lake and pick out of the water the alder 


seeds which have drifted together in a close mass. As 
the winter draws to an end and the ice on the lakes 
begins to thaw, the thrush, chaflinch, hawfinch, tree- 


sparrow and mallard return for the breeding season. 

In the early spring a few fieldfares and redwings 
regularly make the Tiergarten a resting-place on their 
way north to their breeding haunts. One of the earliest 
breeders in the Tiergarten is the tawny owl. One sunny 
morning towards the end of March I heard, close to the 
Brandenburger ‘Tor, an hoot times and 
discovered the bird perching on a branch of a tall oak. 
T also saw in another tree nearby three fluffy baby owls 
sitting side by side so closely that it was not possible 
the three with the my 
fourth another 


company with one of the parent birds. 


owl several 


to distinguish except aid of 


binoculars. A baby was in tree in 

First among the summer migrants to arrive in the 
Tiergarten are the chiffchaff and common redstart, which 
are followed soon after by the willow warbler, blackcap 
warbler, wood warbler, whitethroat, garden 
warbler, icterine warbler, spotted flycatcher and pied 
flycatcher, and last of all, when the leaves are well out, 
the golden oriole. All these birds remain to breed. The 
turtle dove, cuckoo and wryneck are usual spring visitors, 


lesser 


On one occasion I was privileged to see and hear a red- 
throated flycatcher, which visited the Tiergarten at the 
beginning of June and stayed several days. In autumn 
the golden-crested wren arrives in considerable numbers, 
and the kingfisher may be seen fishing on the lakes, where 
he remains until the water is frozen over. He is also a 
regular spring visitor. The white wagtail is a frequent 
visitor in spring and autumn, and once or twice I have 
seen the grey wagtail on the banks of one of the small 
streams. 

One of the most striking features of bird life in Berlin 
during the summer months is the abundance of swifts. 
The air resounds everywhere with their shrill cries. A 
pair of these birds made their nest one year just above 
my window inside part of the wooden moulding, the 
centre of which was hollow with decay. Swallows and 
house martins may also be seen along the Spree and the 


canals. The crested lark is an occasional visitor to the 


city ; on one occasion in the autumn I saw four of these 
birds feeding on the road immediately outside one of the 
stations. Another 
which I have seen on the banks of the Spree close to the 
this little bird 
breeds on the shores of some of the lakes in Mecklenburg. 


principal railway autumn visitor 


Reichstag is the common sandpiper ; 


Kestrels I frequently see hovering near the Reichstag 
and Brandenburger Tor. This bird is not as common in 
this part of Germany as the buzzard, which is very 


numerous everywhere. 


Nesting boxes are provided in the Tiergarten and 
public squares and also in many private gardens. There 


are extra large sizes for the mallard and the brown owl, 
The former seems to prefer a box as a nesting site. 

In winter food of all kinds is supplied for the birds. 
Many people, including business men en route for their 
offices in the morning, imake a practice of feeding the 
birds in the Tiergarten regularly. Chaflinches are quick 
to recognize a paper bag, sometimes mistaking a news- 
paper held under the arm for a bag. On two occasions, 
whilst walking through the Tierearten with a newspaper 
under my arm, I have been pulled up suddenly by a 
cock chafiinch, which flew straight against me with the 
intention of stopping me, as, when I stepped back in 
surprise, he alighted at my fect in front, and looking up, 
head on one side, called * spink, spink.” No language 
could have been plainer. Fortunately I had some crumbs 
in my handbag, and the little fellow waited without 
moving until I had dived into it and thrown him some 
crumbs, when he immediately flew away. Another time 
when I was stopped in like manner by a chaflinch in a 
different part of the Tiergarten I offered him a crumb 
out of my hand. Without hesitation he flew up to take 
it but lacked at the last After the 
second attempt, however, he took the crumb from my 
hand and then alighted at my feet to eat it. These little 
birds are at all times very tame, scarcely bothering to 
The nuthatch is also 


courage moment. 


move out of the way of passers-by. 
very tame, especially in winter, when it will venture 
right up to my feet to be fed. T always make a point of 
scattering food for him within arm's reach, because I know 
that he is the 
will not venture quite so near, and so the 


more fearless than sparrows even, who 


nuthatch 
leisurely collects as much as he can hold at one time in 
his bill and then flies off to a tree close by to deposit the 
crumbs in a crevice of the bark before eating them. I 
have also found my nuthatches very clever at catching 
food thrown to them in the air, 

D. YorKE. 


Poetty 


The Pessimists 


“SEVEN pigeons sat together 
Grumbling at the horrid weather 
On a tall roof’s topmost twist, 
Like a row of poor old men 
Cradled in an icy mist 
Hlardly moving. Now and then 
One of them would dip a bill 
Into plumage ruffed and chill— 
Downward swirled a single feather— 
Mournfully they watched it go, 
Mournfully they saw it fall 
Drifting like a plume of snow, 
Like a joy beyond recall ; 
Mournfully they huddled there 
In the still and bitter air. 

Rosemary Crorr 
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The League of Nations 


True and False Economy at Geneva 


Fo.LLow1nG upon declarations that the Rhineland ought to 
be evacuated, various occupying Powers, together with 
Germany, forthwith began discussing how to do it. They 
have been carrying on a series of conversations, several 
informal, between individuals, and three rather more formal 
as a group, and have succeeded at any rate in finding a starting 
point for more detailed discussion by experts. All this has 
happened er marge de Assemblée as the familiar local phrase 
has it. It did not, that is to say, fall actually inside the 
League framework, but if the Assembly had not been sitting, 
representatives of the different countries would not have been 
in personal contact with one another at all, and if the general 
tradition of reaching agreement at Geneva had been less 
strong the contacts might not have borne fruit after all. As 
it is a first step towards evacuation has certainly been taken. 
The negotiators seem reasonably satisfied with themselves. 
The bulk of the talking naturally fell to M. Briand and Herr 
Miiller, but Lord Cushendun would appear to have played a 
useful mediatory role. 


As for the Assembly itself we are in the thick of a con- 
troversy about shekels, the nature of which can best be 
indicated by the transcription of a single colourless entry 
from the Assembly's official journal. It runs as follows : 

A letter was read from the Chairman of the Fourth Committee 

laying stress on the importance of a reasonable limitation of 
expenditure and in particular of the postponement to some sub- 
sequent year of any proposed conferences the convening of which, 
during 1929, was not entirely indispensable. The Committee took 
note of the above-mentioned letter, and, in view of the very great 
importance it attached to the holding of the First Codification 
Conference during 1920, decided to reaffirm its opinions previously 
expressed in that sense. 
Behind this lies a long story, familiar enough to anyone who 
frequents the Assembly year by year. One of the incon- 
venient aspects of the work of the League, as of the work of 
most other institutions, is that sooner or later it has to be 
paid for. Consequently, the greater the field of service opening 
before the League, the heavier the League's budget is likely 
to be. It is a no very distended affair at the worst. The 
total last year was just over £1,000,000, and that covered all 
expenses, not only of the League itself but of the International 
Labour Office and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as well. This year the estimates show an increase of 
1,500,000 Swiss francs or £60,000, which falls in fixed pro- 
portions on all the fifty-four States at present members of the 
League. Great Britain’s share of the increment is about 
£6,000, which will bring her League contribution for the 
ensuing year to roughly £107,000. 


That is, of course, only if the budget as presented goes 
through, and the British Government through its repre- 
sentative on the Fourth Commission of the Assembly (which 
devotes itself solely to League finances) is doing its utmost to 
prevent it going through. Mr. Locker Lampson, who came 
out at the last moment to replace Sir Edward Hilton Young 
(an old hand at this business) had a difficult job. He was 
naturally unfamiliar with League procedure, but handled 
what was no doubt a Treasury brief very ably so far as pre- 
sentation of it goes, 

As to the actual proposal he put forward, which was for a 
blind cut of a million franes to be effected by a body known as 
the Supervisory Committee, which has already boiled every 
item of superfluous expenditure out of the estimates, opinions 
not very flattering have been expressed. Treasury brief 
or no Treasury brief the British delegate exposed himself to 
effective replies on the part both of the Seeretary-General 
of the League and of the Director of the International Labour 
Oilice. Sir Erie Drummond could hardly be expected to 
refrain from observing that only a week prior to Mr. Locker 
Lampson’s proposal for a reduction of the budget by a million 
francs Lord Cushendun had made a proposal in the Council for 
an opium inquiry which would involve an increase of close 
on half-a-millian, a fact which appeared to suggest some 


deficiency of staff work inside the delegation. In the sanie 
way M. Albert Thomas in the course of a brilliant, if slightly 
misplaced, display of his torrential oratory pointed out that 
while the British delegate on that occasion was moving for a 
reduction of expenditure by running two of next year’s Labour 
Conferences into one instead of holding them separately, the 
British Government delegate on the Labour Office’s Governing 
Body had specifically agreed to the larger expenditure involved 
by separating the Conferences from a conviction of the 
advantages accruing from that course. Nothing is more 
desirable for governments, observed M. Thomas with severity, 
than that they should speak with a single voice. 


These annual budget discussions would be hardiv worth 
dwelling on if they did not involve important questions oi 
principle. The League of Nations has a solid money value, 
the weight and volume of which can obviously not be precisely 
assessed. It is quite certain that but for its existence, nationa! 
budgets would be higher than they are by much more than the 
amounts each country sends annually to Geneva, 

The League of Nations is covering a vast field. Mere 
enumeration of a few of its varied duties — minorities, mandates, 
financial reconstruction, disarmament. health, transit, women 
and children, opium, arbitration—-makes that clear enough. 
Obviously it cannot be left to each organ of the League to 
spend what it likes on whatever enterprises may appeal to it 
at the moment. There must be selection and there must be 
restriction. It is all to the good that the Fourth Commission 
every year should spend heated hours day by day endeavouring 
to reduce this item and that item of the budget. But whil 
there must be restriction there must at the same time be 
expansion unless the League is to stand still in its tracks. 
Someone proposed stabilizing the budget at a fixed figure. 
Stabilization, rejoined the Norwegian delegate, himself an 
advocate of economy, means stagnation. In point of fact 
every item in the budget the British Government was so 
anxious to reduce represented expenditure on work definitely 
authorized and approved by the Assembly itself, the British 
delegates therein, of course, concurring. What happens is, 
as a passage quoted above indicates, that the Fourth Com- 
mission suggests to one of the other five (there are six Assembly 
Commissions in all) that some particular piece of work should 
be dropped for financial reasons. The Commission concerned 
replies politely that it realizes the need for economy, but that 
particular piece of work is so important that it would be out 
of the question to drop it. That recurs all along the line and in 
the end the budget goes through very much as presented. 


It would be unfortunate if false impressions regarding this 
matter were created. The League is not an extravagant 
body and its budget is, in fact, incredibly low, in relation 
to the work being done. A sum of a little over £1,000,000 a 
year contributed by over fifty nations and covering the work 
of three international bodies like the League, the Labour 
Office and the Court can be barely adequate for the work that 
has to be financed. And a country with an £800,000,000 budget 
like our own is not going to be shot into the abyss of insol- 
veney by the addition of £6,000 a vear to its League contri- 
bution. Everything is to be said for economy within reason, 
but to cut down expenditure which yields a productive return, 
as it may justly be argued, expenditure on the League of 
Nations does, is not economy at all, and in pressing its 
demand for reduction so far as it has, the British delegation 
seems tomany of its friends to have taken a rather unfor- 
tunate line. 

One sentence must be added regarding my references in 
last week's Spectator to the dilliculties about the site for the 
League’s new permanent buildings. The problem has been 
apparently solved by the decision of the city of Geneva to 
offer for the purpose a public park, which is considered to be 
in most respects entirely suitable. 


Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Wuerte Crors Friovurisi. 

It happens that during this autumn I have visited a number 
of the districts in England where the selective genius of our 
cultivators is most in evidence, and have walked on grass and 
stubble and tilth over many hundred acres. It cannot, I 
think, be denied that whatever the failings of our farmers, 
they have in the past been singularly skilful in finding out 
what may be called aflinities between soil or climate and crop. 
Some of the particular examples are interesting. An old 
labourer noticed one swampy and neglected bit of ground near 
the railway in Cambridgeshire. Everyone scorned it. No 
one cultivated it. The acre or two was without value. But 
the labourer said, ** What a grand piece of ground for growing 
celery!” And within a few vears after he had obtained the 
plot and proved its capacity for growing celery its annual 
value was £4. 


* * a: * 
Again, a voung Cornishman who had hitherto scarcely 
left his native parish, was taken to London and shown over 
Covent Garden (that distributive centre which has ruined so 
many producers). The splendour of the strawberries was 
pointed out to him, but he thought little of them. ** We can 
grow better at home,” he said ; and returning to the South- 
west he founded a considerable industry that has flourished 
ever since. On the larger scale our cultivators in general 
have divided up Britain into districts suitable for this and 
that crop: a certain stretch of Norfolk for barley, of Essex 
for seed growing, of Bediord and market 
arden produce, of South Lincolnshire and many parts of 
Cambridge, and Worcester- 
And more 


Lancashire for 
D 

Seotland for potatoes, of Kent, 
shire for fruit or hops, of Leicestershire for grass. 
than this, within these and other areas the quality of different 
fields and parts of fields is Now this 
skill in selection was never better tested than in the present 
harvest. Whatever may of the several 
harvests of this year, it is scarcely disputable that they are 


vell known locally. 


statisticians say 
good in every one of these specialized areas, whether barley, 
wheat, fruit, potatoes, hops. or sugar-beet or other roots is the 
crop in question. 

* * * rs 
Over Jack Horners. 

The trouble is that we have become a cominunity of * Jack 
Tlorners.” We have put in our thumbs and pulled out the 
plums; and are entitled cach of us to say, * What a good 
boy am I!” Most unfortunately, the rest of the pie is pure 
wuste. Never in my experience have weeds sceded so freely 
over such large expanses. I have walked over acres as white 
as an anemone underwood with the seed-heads off sow thistles 
or hawkweed. 
seed of the big biennial thistle, which covered the soil with a 
carpet of thick down. Ragwort, once more or less rare in 
inany districts, is now as common as its cousin the groundsel 
It is a directly poisonous as well as generally 


I have seen a dog nearly smothered by the 


in our gardens. 
pernicious weed, though it provides an excellent dye. 

* * * * 
A Late PARTRIDGE. 

In one harvest field a partridge, or rather two partridges 
(for the cock sits as well as the hen), hatched fifteen eggs 
on September 4th. Now the standard date for the hatching 
is just three months earlier; and partridges never—I think 
lay a second time if the first family is hatched. It was not 
possible to trace the previous calamities that led to this 
late hatching ; but not so far away were a few acres of clover, 
which the farmer mowed in June and left to grow again for 
seed purposes. This seed crop—cut last week full 
of old partridges, and the farmer said that at the first cutting 
he had destroyed no fewer than eight nests, all just ready 
to hatch. Most of the nests had at least fifteen eggs. What 
a waste! what a cruelty! and the how small 
changes in the technique of farming may affect the population 
of birds. It may be that partridges flourish most in corn growing 
districts, not because of the food, but because the nests are 
undestroyed, while birds that trust to grass are mown out 
and do not breed again. Another example of the damage 
to birds by changes in farming is the wholesale destruction 
of plovers’ nests by rollers in spring, 


Was 


loss shows 


A Piucky Parrripce. 

Even in the most drastic farm operations we see an occa- 
sional example of the courage of birds in clinging to their 
nest. This year in my neighbourhood the driver of a cutter 
saw a sitting partridge just in time to lift the cutting blade 
which missed the head of the bird by inches. She did not 


budge then or later; and finally hatched out nine chicks 
in that little tuft of rough grass. The same workman a 


year earlier hit a hen pheasant with the point of his scythe 
and wounded her severely, but she returned to her eggs and 
successfully brought off her brood. 
Ba a: % x: 
Tut Pace or A PIGEON, 
That most English habit of flying Tomer pigeons has been 
At certain 
stations on the railways the porters have been largely occupied 


indulged with unusual thoroughness this autumn. 





in the work of releasing crates full of birds and recording 
the moment of their “enlargement.” The spectacle of a 
thousand er so of these birds soaring up, making a quick 


like 


critics and 


home and glory is 
older 


1 of the pigeon’s 


two, and then dashing for 
and those 
writers in teiling fairy stories of the spee 
flight. But very carefully timed, and the 
results accord closely with the latest views about the speed 
up a speed of forty 


circle or 


none other: who watch follow 


birds are 


these 


of migratory flights. If a pigeon keeps 


miles an hour it does well. There is probably no species 
of bird, no individual bird that can approach the speed 
of a good aeroplane over more than a very short course, if 


that. 


A Sex-Linkep Quiry. 

On the subject of scientific breeding a really important 
announcement is likely to be made by the Cambridge School 
of Mendelians during this October. Mr. Punnett 
enabled poultry breeders to produce chickens that proclaim 
their sex on the day of birth) en concentrating his 
energies on the study of egg-laying as, in the jargon of the 
Professional poultrymen 


(who has 


has be 


science, a sex-linked characteristic. 
all round the world are awaiting with interest the result of 
the full and thorough experiments that have been proceeding 
on this marvellous * heredity the outskirts of 
The point of the inquiry is simple, though the 
Is the capacity 
to lay a great number of eggs inherited from cock or hen or 
both ? Apparently there is a great deal of evidence to suggest 
that this characteristic is only passed on to the progeny via 
the cock. If Mr. Punnett has proved this, he deserves the 
commendation rightly bestowed by Swift on the man who 
and 


farm” on 
Cambridge. 
experiments themselves are far from simple. 


makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before 
that egys are worth a good deal more than grass blades even 
Lord Melchett would allow. 


*% 


SEPTEMBER WEATHER. 

Day after day, even week after week, we lave had good 
reason to sing paeans to the charm of England. What 
seductive days September has given us: a heavy night dew, 
a morning mist, a conquering sun, 2 warm noon and afternoon, 
a sweet-scented evening. The hedgerows are rich with 
ripening blackberries and gay with hips and haws, though 
still the leaves of tree and shrub are fresh and green with 
no more than a hint of autumnal colour. The orchard trees 
are bright with maturing fruit. On the cleared stubbles 
either the ploughs are active or the clover leaves top the 
shaved straws. Every stackyard is rich with solid ricks of 
hay and corn, The roses are blooming again in exceptional 
profusion, and on the later flowers the Red Admirals, gorgeous 

black ground, sun themselves 
moors or a Cornish 


in scarlet and white on a 
juxuriantly. Even Scotch 
scarcely compete with an ordinary Midland scene, where the 
robins sing the sun to bed and the swallows circle high in the 
long twilight. You may travel the world and not mect the 
like of a September day in * this England.” 
W. Bracn 


seaside can 


"THOMAS. 
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Correspondence and Letters to the Editor 


CANADA IN FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir.— To French eyes this establishment of a Canadian 
Legation in Paris constitutes a curious paradox. Only the 
other day I found it diflicult to explain to a talented foreign 
diplomat the processes by which the Canadians continue to 
maintain their allegiance to the British sovereign and the 
British connexion while claiming and receiving a separate 
national status of their own. 

Yet although not yet perfectly understood, even by many 
Englishmen, what is taking place is simply devolution. 
Minister Roy’s appointment will not affect Sir William Tyrrell’s 
dignity or influence any more than did the appointment many 
years ago of a British Minister Plenipotentiary in addition to 
the regular Ambassador in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
the post from which Sir Eric Phipps has just retired. As 
long ago as 1888 it was proposed to add a secretary for 
Canadian business, but the Dominion Premier, Sir John 
Macdonald, preferred to send an agent instead and so mect 
the wishes of the French-speaking community of Quebec who 
had commercial, educational and social relations with France. 
Under the title of Commissioner-General, the late Mr. Hector 
Fabre, C.M.G., carried on his functions successfully in Paris 
for many years in close lia‘son with the British Embassy. 
When he died in 1910 he was succeeded by Dr. Philippe Roy, 
a member of the Canadian Senate. No better selection could 
have been made, for the new Commissioner's interests were as 
widespread as the Dominion itself, 

Forty-three, a physician by profession, Dr. Roy was a 


native of Quebec and a resident of the far North-West. His 
wife was the daughter of the late Mr. Harrison Young. His 


personality was striking and his manners were affable and 
conciliatory. He became popular in official circles in the 
French capital and indeed it was not long before (in Prime 
Minister King’s words) Dr. Roy, like the eminent Dr. Franklin, 
“established a position very different from the one which it 
had been expected a Commissioner would hold.” Shortly 
after the War breke out, and Canada was sending thousands 
of her troops overseas, Dr. Roy had made himself virtually 
the Canadian Minister to France. For a Minister, as is well 
known, enjoys the right of immediate approach to members 
of the French Government with authority to speak in the 
name of his own Government. Commissioner-General Roy 
was repeatedly accorded that privilege as a matter of courtesy 
by M. Poincaré and M. Briand. Gradually, the office of the 
Commissioner in the Boulevard des Capucines has come to 
be the centre of Canadian affairs in Paris, just as his private 
residence in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne has focussed 
Canadian social activities. At Mrs. Roy's weekly receptions 
one was accustomed to meet Canadians of distinction from 
all the Provinces, as well as members of French and English 
society, and the Commissioner-General’s wife is a charming and 
wholly admirable hostess. 

What more natural, therefore, than the transition from 
Commissioner to Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary ? 

“We have come to feel” stated the Canadian Prime Minister, 
recently in reply to criticism, “that if there is to be equality of 
status and co-operation in the British Empire there should be an 
increased measure of responsibility. We feel that Canada’s interests 
in relation to France will be in a better position if our represen- 
tative in Paris is given a standing similar to that which a number 
of other countries, many of them much smaller than Canada, now 
enjoy, while the British Government will be correspondingly 
relieved of a measure of embarrassment and expense.” 

At the same time, such a change is not without international 
implications. Canada may be a nation, with equality of status 
with Great Britain, but she is not yet what European diplomats 
recognize as a sovereign State. The legislative jurisdiction of 
the British Parliament still applies to British subjects all over 
the world, to British shipping, British sailors at sea and in 
port and to British subjects (including all Canadians) wherever 
they dwell. The Canadian Parliament has only jurisdiction 
within its own territory. When a Canadian citizen has passed 
the three-mile limit his country has no jurisdiction, and cannot 
bring home Canadian delinquents for punishment as even 


Mexico or Liberia can do. Deprived of the British Admiralty 
Courts what redress can the Canadian suitor claim ? Take 
away the British Naturalization Act and what is his status in 
foreign countries ? Canadian citizenship is not yet recognized 
outside Canada, but in practice, diplomacy will probably find 
a way of surmounting these technical obstacles.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BECKLES WILLSON, 
The Hut, Le Touquet. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.]} 
Sir,—As a layman who for a Jong time has felt deep interest 


in these matters, I have read with special attention the letter 
of the Rev. G. F. Pollard in your September Ist issue. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the English Church 
must be considered. not from standards derived elsewhere, but 
strictly in the light of its own history: for there is no other 
institution like it. It is sui generis. It is not purely an 
Krastian, national institution, for it appeals, in its formularics, 
to Catholic standards and to Councils held, centuries ago, in 
other countries. Yet it is not a purely Catholic institution, for 
its history during over three centuries has been dominated by 
laws enacted under the contro! of Parliaments and the Crown 
It is not a purely Protestant institution, for its liturgy is 
based on ancient Catholic models, and, moreover, the English 
Church claims to have preserved continuity with the pre- 
Reformation Church, and no purely Protestant body could 
make such a claim with any plausibility. 

The English Church, then, is not wholly national or Erastian, 
nor wholly Catholic, nor wholly Protestant ; yet it partakes 
of all those elements. 
judged in the light of its own logic rather than from standards 
wholly national, wholly Catholic, or wholly Protestant. I 
suggest that half our difliculties come of forgetting that fact, 

The Erastian regards the Church from his secularized point 
of view, to the neglect of other factors. The Catholic views 
the Church from the purely mediaeval standpoint. ‘The 
Protestant concentrates on the Reformation, and forgets, or 
undervalues, the Church's claim to ancient continuity: a 
claim which, if true, must have effect on the conclusions we 
ought to draw. 

Looking at the Church, then, from the viewpoint of its ow: 
singular history, what do we gather? First, that no party 
can maintain an exclusive right to be its representative, 
The Erastian cannot do so, for there are the Catholic standards 
and the continuity. By reason of those same standards and 
continuity, neither can the Protestant maintain a claim to be 
the only genuine Church school. The Catholic, however, is 
also barred from such a claim: for the fact always remains 
that the Reformation was and is a reality and the Church 
(even though largely under constraint) accepted it. 

The Catholic. if he repudiates the Reformation, ought 
logically to go beyond it and take his place with those who 
did not accept it In that case, he would accept the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Church, and its represen- 
tatives here, and would cease to belong to the English Chureh, 
If he is not prepared to do that, is it not clear that he should 
recognize that the Catholic clement in the English Church is 
not the only genuine element, but must be conditioned by the 
others ? On the other hand, the Erastians and Protestants 


Such a body is sué generis, and must be 


are also conditioned by the other elements. None ean 
prevail altogether. 
This state of affairs is often laughed at: but why? An 


exclusively Erastian Church would be a cold, secular organ of 
politicians. An exclusively Protestant Church would be cut 
off from the innumerable ideals and traditions of the ages. 
An exclusively “ Catholic ” (using the term in the colloquial 
sense) Church would be mediaeval and unprogressive. A 
Church, however, with national status, ideals akin to the best 
in Catholicism, and a progressive spirit : Church 
combines the best elements of all. In the nature of things, 
such a Church will have its own very arduous problems ; but 
it has a mission as no other has, 


such a 
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Let the parties recognize that none of them is exclusive. 
Whe Protestants are foolish when they talk of driving out the 
Anglo-Catholics. The latter are foolish when they dream of 
dominating the whole Church. Erastianism is foolish when it 
eks unduly to restrict Church freedom. 
;, wrong so far as it unduly despises tradition : 


Modernism, also, 
but Modernism, 
. the tendency to progress, is also a necessary element. I 


Let the 


a 


conclude that the key to the problem is tolerance. 


I parties each contribute its own quota to a full expression of 


I am. Sir, &c.. J. W. POYNTER. 


106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, London, N. 5. 


Tr ligion. 


iThe Spectator holds that the Anglican Church has a special 
mission to fulfilin view of its comprehensive character, and we 
vree With the writer that what is needed above all else is a 
wirit of Christian charity. Each section of the Church has its 
* There are diversities of operations, 
God, worketh all in all.’ 


mtribution to make. 
it it is the 
—ED. Spectator. | 


a 
same which 


| To the Editor of the Spucrxvor.] 
sin. Would someone tell me who it is that asks for“ reserva- 
tion” in the Church of England ? Is it the clergy, or the 
ick? That is to say, if those voted for 
ippened to be sick would they ask for elements consecrated 
to elements consecrated in thc 


who reservation 
athe Church in preference 
dick room, or would they accept the former when they would 
ect the latter ?7—I am, Sir. &c., C. H. Jones, 
Adaminaby, NSW, Lieut.-Colonel, 


THE R:S.P.C.A. 

[To the Editor of the Spwcrxvor.| 
Sin. May I draw attention to that 
the Societw’s work which depends for its success on the 
willingness of the public at large to pay heed to its represen- 
tations ? I refer chiefly to the prevention or mitigation of 
ueltics (that is. unnecessary sufferings) which are not dealt 
with by statute. In very many directions suffering is avoided 
id good work leading to the same result is accomplished by 
persuasion or by merely putting the facts from the point of 
iew of the animals. By its splendid record in the past and 
ly its position as the premier Society of its kind in the world 
the R.S.P.C.A. has acquired a prestige which entitles its views 
nsuch matters to consideration. That bitter and intemperate 
lissensions amongst its members, publicly carried on, tend to 
lower the Society's prestige, and thereby reduce its influence 
inthe directions indicated, will hardly be denied. 


important branch of 


One of the chief of the Society's present activities is the 

promotion of humane slaughter. It is or should be known 
that owing to the prevalence in England of the private 
Jaughterhouse system the matter cannot be dealt with as in 
nore favoured countries. The most likely way of bringing 
hout effective legislation throughout the country by Act of 
Parliament is, therefore, first to get the use of the humane 
killer satisfactorily adopted on a large scale. In pursuance 
{this policy the Society has been trying to persuade meat 
traders to use it, and local authorities to exercise their powers 
tomake it compulsory in their respective districts, the result 
lking that with the welcome help of other Societies and of 
many private persons the number of animals now being 
wercifuliy slaughtered by this appliance is approximately 
two millions annually. Some typical comments recently 
made ina Press organ of the meat trade were in effect, ‘* How 
an the R.S.P.C.A. have the assurance to interfere in our 
fairs when they do not even know how to manage their 
wn?” 

The following case also illustrates how the Society brings 
ts influence to bear successfully in preventing cruelty. Some 
years ago it was reported to the Society that passengers of 
various nationalities on British liners were in the habit of 
musing themselves whilst passing through a straits in the 
Southern Hemisphere by shooting at the birds following the 
steamer, regardless of the wounded ones left to perish miser- 
ably. The Society approached the Shipping Company, with 
the result that notices were posted in the steamers prohibiting 
the practice. 

The R.S.P.C.A. constantly writes letters to the Press and 
makes representations to bodies of people or individuals 
calling attention to cruelties which might be avoided, although 





not prohibited by law. and pointing out the remedies. Similar 
work is carried on by the Society's 200 isspectors in the form 
of advice and suggestion. tactfully conveyed. 

All this fruitful work is seriousiv jeopardized by any 
ing ot the Society's prestige. and it would be easy to point to 


lower- 


other of the Society's activities which would suffer from the 


same cause. The immediate problems waiting for solution 
are to settle the proxy question fairly and impartially and to 
aim at re-establishing the Societw’s prestive. The chief 
responsibility in both these matters naturally rests with 
the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. Tam. Sir. &e., 
R.O. P. Papptson. 
Bozwnham, Stroud. Glos. 

| To the Rditoi v/ the SPeCTATS R.| 
Sin. Mr. T. Hubert Stephens’ letter in vour issue of the 15th 
inst. defeats tts own object. Mr. Stephens deplores the recent 
meetings of the Society. evidently because of the bitterness 


but such attitude will not 
be lessened by the invective terms he use: 
or no foundation in faet. 
credited Council,” 
and agreement will not be found in this way 


and recalcitrant attitude assumed. 
Which have tittle 
such as “ official ineptitude,” * dis- 
* vicious proposals,” and so forth. Peace 
on the contrary, 
irritation and bad feeling is fomented 


if peace is to be reached. 


another spirit is wanted 
A Poll does enable the provincial men:bers to express their 
Indeed, 
their judgment on any important matter affecting the Society, 
See the R.S.P.C.A. 


thousand 


wishes. such members claim to have a right to use 


and to express it by vote through the Poll. 


Constitution. Three-fourths of the nine members 


are in the provinces ; by reason of distance and expense they 
cannot attend a members’ meeting in London. Any 
on any question can be made perfectly clear by sending with 


issues 


the voting cards succinct statements of the pros and cons. 
Provincial members are as capable to form an opinion on 
any inatter as the London and Home County members, and 
this is specially true at this juncture when the whole of the 
British Isles have been flooded with the information derived 
from the Press accounts of the last five meetings. It is surely 
a-slur upon the provincial members to speak of them as ** the 
unwary and uninformed.” The kind of debates in the last 
five meetings are not likely to help the country members, 
many of whom have left the meetings in abhorrence, and 
numbers of whom have intimated that they have wasted 
their time and money in attending; they now want the case 
put into cold print, when in the quietude of their homes they 
can digest both views, and vote after a reasoned opinion 


formed : — 
Let iwo-laced Janu 
Close his massive set 


And silent sit within 
In sullen state. 


Peace bring 


Then may the Dove o o 
may the 


The olive branch, and 


cease. 


a : 
troubibe spirits 


—I am, Sir, «c., Tuomas J. Bass 
(late Supervisor, R.S.P.C.A., in the 
20 Ridge Hill, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


Midlands). 


DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Seecyvvor.} 
Six,---May I be allowed to welcome a statement attributed to 
President Coolidge to the effect that he is glad that France 
and England have agreed on the principles that are to govern 
naval disarmament but that the agreement does not affect 
anyone but themselves ? 

Surely this statement with its implications brings us to the 
realities of the naval position. It is the settled policy of 
England that under no provocation will we go to war with 
America ; for such a fratricidal war would be an unthinkable 
folly and a crime; and it has been the settled policy of 
America ever since the publication of Washington's Farewell 
Address to abstain from all entanglement in European affairs, 

Under these conditions the agreements made by European 
Powers do not affect America and as a corollary the Naval 
Programme of the United States should not enter into our 
calculations. They are the wealthiest nation in the world, 
and all Europe is in their debt. If, then, they consider that 
their dignity or their prestige requires the construction of 
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giant battleships and cruisers as part of the most powerful 
navy in the world that is no concern of ours. They have 
got the money, they have got the men and there is no reason 
why they should not have the ships. 

But the impoverished nations of Europe are in a different 
case. They are suffering from burdens of debt and taxation 
that are killing industry. Tngland with increasing unemploy- 
ment and a soaring budget has neither the money nor the will 
to enter into a competition with America in ship building. 

Surely, then, Europe can disarm without America and we 
may accept the statement of President Coolidge as a declaration 
of detachment, and a continuation of the policy that compelled 
Europe to make peace without America._-I am, Sir, &e., 

Grauam Bower, 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


THE LEAGUE AT WORK 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sir,—The League of Nations counts for almost nothing in 
our sleepy hamlet between Portsmouth and the moon. 
Nevertheless, one villager emerged and arrived at the fair 
and solid city of Geneva to see what the nations were up to. 

The dingy Salle de la Reformation, with its multitudes 
of brown chairs, is as uninspired a place as the veriest Puritan 
could wish for. The Villager settled herself, at long last, 
after several fierce inquiries as to her ticket, at the edge of 
the highest gallery. Not too high, however, to admire the 
stability of the three faces seen in profile in the sort of pulpit 
on the platform. Nearest, Sir Eric Drummond’s typically 
English, reliable, middle-aged, kind and keen. Next, the 
less alert, more legal countenance of the quiet voiced Zahle, 
the President this year, from Denmark. Beyond that the 
confident outline of the interpreter ; sound men they all seem. 

In the British Delegation the Villager is pleased with the 
elegant and quiet charm of Dame Edith Lyttelton’s blue 
gown, with her shining fan so suitably waved in the stifling 
atmosphere—for here in Geneva it is hot every day. She 
sits between the stately white-haired Lord Cushendun, and 
the youthful Mr. Duff Cooper, whose brilliant lecture one 
evening at the Conservatoire on the Barbarians took away 
the breath of a startled audience. The Villager is somewhat 
confused as she peers down among the masses of men. What 
a terrible agreement is that which confirms them in their 
dull dark suits this glaring weather ? But there is the thin 
melancholy face of the Count Apponyi, who constantly 
leaves his seat and draws near to listen to the speaker of the 
moment. Procopé of Finland is a dark, vital, flourishing 
youth who shines out from the dusky pallor of the older 
men around him. Briand, almost collapsed in his place, 
sitting so idly, playing perpetually with his fingers, becomes 
very mysterious and real. 

Odd that a Chinese gentleman should show so much anima- 
tion: His Excellency Wang King Ky speaks with a fore- 
finger constantly crooked, cnergetically. Odd also that a 
lady in black with grey hair should be allowed to take the 
central desk and translate, now and then, without so much 
as her name being given out. She must be a remarkable 
person to face the assembly with so much calmness in her 
cool high-pitched voice. 

That something should be done about the loud speakers 
and hearing facilities our Villager is sure. Many people 
in the gallery can hear almost nothing at all. The journalists ! 
Oh the journalists—they scamper into their places, scribble 
violently and talk of the wonderful lunch China has given 
to the Press, with caviare and cigars. There is great sym- 
pathy and interest felt in China. 

“I should rather like to possess,” thought the Villager, 
after a very long droning session one hot afternoon, “ that 
little wooden box into which the delegates push their voting 
papers. Marvellous to see the representatives file up in 
turn—Canada and Chile, Estonia and Ethiopia.” And she 
fell asleep for the moment and woke ashamed. For there 
is really no excuse for a moment’s closing of the eyes, or for a 
moment’s folding of the hands. In Geneva you can hear 
the beating of a mighty heert, insistent for justice and peace. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M, 

Geneva. 


“A MINE OF WEALTH,” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, In order to clear the issue, which is of high importance | 
may I make a brief reply to various commentators on my | 
two articles entitled “* A Mine of Wealth ” ?: ; 

(1) The title was used, of course, in its metaphorical sense. 
The Dead Sea potash is not in a mine, in the ordinary | 
sense of the term. , 

(2) My information comes from chemists and engineers why 
began studying the subject on the spot, more than 4 
generation ago. 

(3) There are, of course, conflicting views and ambitions 
about this source of wealth. One group, consisting of 
expert chemists and engineers, with strong finaneia| 
backing, is convinced that the Dead Sea can provid 
the world with much cheaper potash at once; if thei: 
plans are adopted. Another group sees the difficulties 
rather than the opportunities. It is disappointing, but 
interesting, to be assured that Lord Melchett is one oj 
their number. They may have the surer insight ; but 
it is unfortunate that they have the support of thos 
whose interests would not be subserved by the pro- 
vision of cheap potash from a new source. 

In general, my object in writing was to persuade farmers 
to take a more lively interest in this battle of the believers 
and doubters. The land is the only mine of wealth in which 
I am interested. It is the biggest and the most essential: 
and it will suffer, if for any reason, such as timidity, intrigu: 
or ignorance, so valiant an aid as a cheap potash is need- 
lessly withheld. The matter needs fuller publicity than it 
has received.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 


“THE CURSE OF EXAMINATIONS © 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The merit of written examinations is that they test 
ability to cram; and cramming suits that most important 
period of life—middle age. It is the crowning accomplishinent 
of the successful barrister or company promoter. In the lower 
walks of life, the ordinary business or professional man derives 
not only profit but pleasure from the effort of explaining this 
or that aspect of his speciality to colleagues or clients. 

The progress of invention gives to the old an increasing 
measure of control over the young. What is more proper tian 
to graft middle-aged habits upon young people? Young 
people cannot argue ; those who argue have forgotten what 
it is to be young. No one can state a case for the youny in 
literature. Where R. L. Stevenson has obviously failed, who 
is likely to succeed ? 

That middle age is the repository of desirable qualities is 
proved by the general agreement that examination of written 
work in schools cannot be dispensed with ; and that scholars 
are to be classed as “ bright” or “ average” or “ dull” in 
proportion to their success or failure in displaying this elderly 
accomplishment. 

The variety of subjects studied in mature life might present 
a difliculty to persons Jess wise than our examiners, because 
it might seem a handicap to our future architects if school 
instruction were concentrated upon farming, or medicine; 
and equally unfair to farmers if schools were to specialize on 
structural engineering. But the remedy is obvious when seen : 
we must cram youths with those subjects which are most remote 
from common use or interest: such subjects as mediacval 
history, and extinct languages. 

A further step suggests itself: since elderly people usually 
take their exercise by walking, ought not young people to be 
prevented from running about? But no doubt this reform 
will come ; meanwhile we note with satisfaction that youths 
are kept sitting indoors for many hours each day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. PEASE. 

Hinderwell, North Yorkshire. 


HOME RULE FOR INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—-In presenting an excellently drafted constitution for the 
future governance of India the representatives of the people 
of India seem to have given, at last, a fairly complete answer 
to Lord Birkenhead’s oft-repeated challenge. The consti- 
tution drafted by the Nehru Committee may be cap: ‘e of 
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improvement, but all shades of Indian political opinion agree 
in thinking that it has fully echoed the sentiments of cultured 
Indians. The document has been prepared with a spirit of 
toleration and it clearly indicates the goal of Indian aspirations. 
There has been a lot of loose talk and confused thinking for 
many years over the future constitution of India. Some 
politicians thought Swaraj for India nothing more or less than 
complete severance from the British connexion, while others 
maintained that India could get Swaraj within the Empire. 

This controversy reached its climax at the Madras Congress 
last year where the ‘freedom resolution’ of Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, son of Pundit Motilal, was passed, 
Impatient idealists wanted to run at breakneck speed and 
would not stop till they had seen the British people to a man 
out of India, but the saner element of fhe people had no 
difficulty in realizing that India could, and should, enjoy the 
blessings of Swaraj as an integral part of the Empire. It isa 
relief therefore tu find the Committee presided over by the 
father of the sponsor of the ** freedom resolution” at the 
Madras Congress, has shown respect for the fundamental 
condition under which the British people can grant and the 
Indian people can enjoy Swaraj. Further, by describing 
India as a ‘ Commonwealth” instead of an Empire and 
placing the King at the head of the Government, the Nehru 
Committee has once for all given a clear definition of Swaraj- 

In agreeing in this way to keep their motherland as an 
integral part of the Empire, the leaders of Indian opinion 
have fulfilled the first conditions under which the British 
Parliament pledged itself in 1919 to give Swaraj to India.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona, India, 


YOUTH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY ” 
| To the Editor of the Specrvaror.| 

Sin, May an old * Wander-bird ” (probably an owl!) send a 

few lines of welcome to Mr. Watkins’ very interesting account 

of the German Youth Movement in your issue of last week ? 

let us 


* THE 


The Germans have learnt from us the value of games : 
in return learn from them the value of the life of the open 
road, 

I remember as a small boy hearing. with infinite scorn, from 
«a schoolfellow who had lived in Germany that the German 
schoolboy had no recreation but walks. To-day the English 
schoolboy runs the danger of having no recreation but games ! 
The motor car and the iron grip of compulsory cricket and 
football leave boys little time or inclination for rambling. But 
even those who wish to ramble are faced with two serious 
deterrents, (1) expense, (2) the difliculty of finding lodging for 
The German “ Jugendherbergen”” meets both 
Cannot something on similar lines be devised in 
which is better 


the night. 
difliculties. 
Kngland ? There is, 
still: but it does not cover all the field. 

May I give a few experiences from nearly fifty years of 
tramping % My first tramp was in 1883 during a Whitsuntide 
holiday—Westminster took its spring holiday at Whitsuntide 
in those days. (O si sic omnes!) My good mother—God 
bless her !—protested: ‘ Why did we silly boys want to 
wander about like tramps when we had comfortable beds at 
home?” But, wise woman that she was, she let us go. 
And what glorious fun it was! In towns like Stratford-on- 
Avon and Gloucester we supped and slept in coffee taverns, 
with a careful eye on the pennies as they mounted up; in 
Villages, just that would take us in. Some 
hospitality we enjoyed by the way—at Oxford our starting 
point, where a kind brother at * the House ~ had got rooms 
for us in Peckwater : with a schoolfellow at Lois Weedon. I 
wish I had kept the details of our balance-sheet : I know the 
cost had to be met mainly out of the two sovereigns which, by 
an ancient and honourable use, I had earned as a * Second 
Election * from two separate * Seniors ~* by instructing their 
*- juniors ” (fags) in their duties. My latest was this time 
last year when I inoculated with the wander germ my first- 
born, just thirteen (a couple of years younger than I was 
when I began), by a three days’ tramp round that splendid, 
and little known, bit of South Devon coast (within the last 
few months so happily acquired for the National Trust) from 
Bolt Tail to Bolt Head and on by Dartmouth to Totnes. In 
between I have tramped Cumberland fells, Yorkshire moors, 


of course, * Scouting,” 


anywhere 


the Roman wall from end to end, most of the Devon and 
Cornwall coasts, Connemara, Antrim, Brittany, Switzerland, 
the Black Forest, the Umbrian hills, the Abruzzi, the Morea. 
Nowhere is tramping so full of delight as in England—and 
Last vear—to bring things up to date 
—we slept a first night in a modest inn at Salcombe —supper, 
one room, and breakfast, 14s.; the second night in lodgings 
at Stoke Fleming, about the same. We took the steamer up 
the Dart to Totnes ; and in the cool of the evening walked 
back to our starting point, Bigbury-on-Sea. Total cost for 
two nights and the inside of two days about £2, which as 
things go in England was very cheap. In Germany it seems 
it would have cost under 8s. What a difference ! 

Nothing is more certain than this—that if the cost in 
England could be reduced to anything like the German 
standard, that is, to a fifth, or let us say a quarter, very many 
more of our young folk—and some old folk, too !—would 
* take to the open road,” drinking in health at every step and 
sun-strewn stage.” 


nowhere is it so costly ! 


learning the lessons nature teaches on her ** 
There would be fewer pallid youth about, and more of the 
* glorious mahogany faces,” of which Mr. Watkins writes with 
pardonable enthusiasm; and (when the was well 
learnt) we should * look in vain for litter, whether in town or 
country.” What a glorious possibility! Will not my old 
friend, Beach Thomas, take up the cause ?—-I am, Sir, «c., 
LIONEL JAMES. 


lesson 


Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 


Sir,—Your article on “The Youth Movement in Ger- 
many ~ interested me considerably, more especially as I 
have taken advantage of the accommodation offered the 


tramper by this movement. 

But Germany is not alone in encouraging her 
live an outdoor life by cheap accommodation. 
In Austria almost any farmer will allow trampers to sleep 
in his barn, either free, or for a purely nominal sum; and 
in Vienna I slept in a bed in a school for 2d. a night. Again, 
this vear in Copenhagen I slept on mats in a gymnasium 
this included the use of hot and cold shower and 
foot baths! In Sweden the same thing is possible, I believe. 

We have the slogan, “See England First.” but why not 
help to make it more easily possible by providing cheap and 
resting-places ? Many Germans and Danes have 
said to me: “If I came to England, should I be able to 
find places to sleep in, similar to those we have in our 
I had to admit that they would not, whereupon 
at any rate for many years 


vouth to 
providing 


for 3d.: 


reliable 


country 7” 
their hopes of visiting England 
—are doomed. 
Could not our Youth Movement offer something similar 
to that offered by other Youth Movements ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodcroft, Brislington, Bristol. Eruky WILMotTr. 


* RAIL-CHARABANCS ” 

| To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—Mr. Henry Wright, in your issue of September 8st], 
suggests that the railways should abandon the present system 
of train working, and that they should adopt instead * rail- 
charabanes.” By this means, he says, they could stop any- 
where on request, and pedestrians would walk by the side of 
the rail. The speed is to be thirty miles an hour. That means 
a journey time of thirteen hours to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
if there were no stops; inclusive of stops every half-mile, 
it would take about sixteen hours, sitting upright in a chara- 
bane all the time! No! For long distances the idea is 
ludicrous. During the summer the principal expresses in the 
country are packed ; often two, and not infrequently, three 
portions being necessary. The modern expresses are the only 
satisfactory way of travelling long distances. 

On the other hand, for local services there is much to be 
said for Mr. Wright’s scheme. In fact, many railways have 
started to develop a similar idea. The L.N.E.R. Company 
runs * Sentinel-Cammell ” steam cars, besides other specially 
equipped trains for “ halt” traffic. At the same time local 
trains from the London termini in the rush hours are packed ; 
and the traflic can barely be coped with by the long trains which 
are run. 

So in the only places where it would pay, namely, on branch 
lines and round large provincial towns, the railways are em- 
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ploying a similar idea. The trouble is that the railway does 
not, and cannot go from door to door, and therefore cannot be 
so useful for short distances as road “buses. Nevertheless, 
the railways are indispensable. They may not pay, because 
road services are often more convenient, but where should we 
be without them ? They do the best they can; and they do 
very well.—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. Barkway. 
Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted. 


SOME CLAIMS OF YOUTH 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,— The Home Secretary has stated that he would be 
a happy individual if he could legislate further regarding a 
children’s charter. Surely, Sir, in this the age of youth 
one has a part to play, humble though it be, in moulding 
public opinion which hampers or encourages our statesmen. 

I venture to suggest that a charter of youth should embrace 
clauses to include :— 

(a) The closure of prison cates to young persons under 18. 

(b) The raising of the school age and more effective after care 
by the education authorities placing children in work, 
instead of the Ministry of Labour. 

(c) The abolition of all forms of night work for young people. 

(d) Diminution of number of boys employed in mines, 

(e) Protection of the interests of young employees engaged 
in the catering industry. 

(f) The climination of promising lads from becoming blind 
alley workers after being discarded as messengers. 

(g) More health inspection of young persons engaged in industry 
between 16 and 20, 

~ Tam, Sir, &c., D. Hannay MacarrNey 
23 Dartmouth Park Hill, NAV. 5. 


~~ 


CHEAPER BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir, Though a soldier in a far-off land, I still have a certain 
interest in various questions which crop up at Home. I am 
faced, however, with the problem of getting books, not so much 
that they are unobtainable as that [ cannot afford to buy the 
books I should like to read. 

Is publishing really such an expensive business ? Take 
a particular case, not a very bad one, but fresh in my mind : 
In your number of July 14th 1 read a review of a book which 
would interest me cnormously, The Alcohol Problem, by 
A. M. Vernon, obtainable at 9s. in England. This means 
that I have to pay, if I get the book in India, Rs. 9, or some- 
thing like 15s., plus a not negligible postage. This rules the 
book out at once. 

I fully realize that Mr. Vernon must have taken a very 
great deal of trouble and spent much valuable time on the book, 
but is there not a chance that the financial result would be at 
least as great if it had been put within reach of a considerably 
Jarger number of rceders ? The same applies in a greater 
degree to inany similar books.—-Iam, Sir, &e., 

Inpian Anny, 

ASH TREES 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.] 
Sir,--T netice in this part of the country most of the ash trees 
have a poor unhealthy look-—their ieaves being small and 
withered looking and seeming to shiver in the breeze, thus 
giving to this stately tree a dejected look. It is not only old 
trees, and those partially strangled by ivy, but even the young 
and robust trees all look alike. What is tie cause? The 
ash was very late in coming into lesf in the spring, and has 
never throughout the summer presented a healthy appearance 
like the oak, beech. elm, sycamore, &c¢., which are all in rich 
foliage as usual. 

May the ash have suffered from the cold winds which per- 
sisted right on to July, and the spell of very hot weather which 
followed—or is there some other reason? Some disease 
such as attacked the clm a year or two ago? It would be 
interesting to know what has so affected these beautiful trees. 

This year one remarks, too, the scarcity of butterflies ; 
not the Common or Garden White, which appears in great 
numbers, but the Red Admiral, Peacock, and Tortoiseshell. 
It is a delight to watch on a calm sumny day these richly 
coloured butterflies hovering over the flowers of purple Buddleia, 
Michaelmas daisy, &c., but this year, so far, only very few 
are to be seen, and those only occasionally.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Steeple Aston. M. CLARipcE, 


A VERY MODERN CAT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,-—-I really must take exception to the statement (quoted 
by your reviewer) in Miss Georgina Stickland Gates’ book, 
The Modern Cat: Her Mind and Manners, on our feline friends, 
that they are * tone deaf.” 

My tabby Persian enjoys any violin performance, but shows 
diserimination. When I first put on the gramophone record 
of Beethoven's Quartette in A minor, played by the Lever 
String Quartette, he arose from his toilet, hurried up to my 
sofa, rubbed his head hard against my cheek (his usual expres. 
sion of gratitude for any specia! treat) and then settled down 
to eestatic enjoyment. Gentle purring, twitching cars, 
half-closed eyes gazing with adoration at the gramophone, 
extending and retracting his claws, going softly to the end of the 
sofa nearest the instrument, and returning to me for anot!cr 
rub. It was too funny. 

The Adagio bit pleases him especially. He knows, f belicye, 
the place where this volume of records is kept, and I have 
seen him sit by it till J have put it on. Each time it is played 
he repeats his expressions of pleasure. Caruso, Julia Culp, 
Master Lough, ** The whistler and his dog,” leave him cold, 
I regret to say. I think it must be that the Lydian Mode 
recalls in some faint degree, the amorous strains which rise up 
to our windows from neighbouring gardens on = sununer 
nights. —I am, Sir, &e. 

Heven M. Crrrry. 

Muntham, Barrington Road, Torquay, 


Lighter Lyrics 


Lament for Stucco 


On! for the eighteen twenties, 
When stucco most did shine. 
When taste was compos mentis, 
And streets were planned in line ; 
Kre Ruskin’s Gothie cure-all 
Swept over hill and dale, 

When villages were rural, 

And cities still urbane, 


For what a nightmare followed ' 
Our architects, with pain, 

The Middle Ages swallowed, 

And spewed them up again : 

Then drew their inspiration 

From Finns, and Lapps, and Letts, 
And clothed a railway station 
With spires and minarets 


Klizabethan gables 

Were wedded to a dome 
Inspired by Persian fables 

Or nightmare dreams of Rome. 
Our architectural fountains 
Flowed from each distant land, 
From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
And India’s coral strand. 


And tho’ the fury’s waning 
That made our ghastly towns, 
Not vet is wisdom reigning — 
It still has ups and downs. 

For stucco there’s no kindness ; 
My voice laments alone, 

The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to Portland stone, 


Ye, who rebuild our city ! 
Pause. and reflect awhile, 
And, at the Icast, for pity, 
kivolve an urban style ! 
Be taller, stronger, ruder, 
But do not merely go 
From imitation Tudor 
To pscudo-Esquimaux ! 
JamMrs LAVER, 
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Some Books 


Me. John A. Gade writes with such exuberance in Christian 
IV (Alen and Unwin, 18s.) that he occasionally lapses into a 
schoolroom style and tells us that James the tennis marker 
and so on. But we 
ure spared the greater sin of dullness. It is difficult to know 
which is the most interesiing side of the variable monarch 


was one of Christian's ** constant pals.” 


Christian the jocular and anxious father, Christian the fiery 
and capricious lover, or Christian the Sailor, but there is no 
doubt that Christian the Law-maker was one of the most 
amusing. He warred against the plague which was devas- 
tating Sweden, and issued a decrec, that * Every citizen must 
go to the daily inconvenience of washing his hands, and also his 
face at least several times a week, and even the entire head once 
The coldness of the weather will not be accepted 
The diary, from which the author 


in a while. 
as a sufficient excuse.” 
quotes freely, shows that King Christian took his domestic 
life seriously (June 11th —One of the princes was taken ill 
and my wife had two stomach-aches) and had a sense of humour 
(June 17th —An elephant arrived in town, who could dance, 
fight and kneel. Also two Dutch Ambassadors who could do 
nothing) and it would be tempting to quote lengthily from the 
store of good things Mr. Gade has given us in this most 


human and entertaining biography. 
* % * * 


The late Sir Dominic Colnaghi. while consul-general at 
klorence, devoted his patient archivist talent to the records 
of the Guild of the Artists. Upon his researches he based the 
exhaustive Dictionary of Florentine Painters (The Bodley Head, 
£3 3s.) now issued under the editorship of Mr. P. C. Konody 


and Mr. Selwyn Brinton. [ts publication was delaved first by 
the War. and then by the death of the author : 


it as an invaluable work of reference for all who are interested 


we now welcome 


It is even more informative about the 
The historic debt never paid by 


in Florentine painting. 
obseure than the famous. 
\ndrea del Sarto to the King of France is not chronicled more 
carefully than the soldi some forgotten painter owed his 
workman. ‘Turning the leaves, you observe Attavante, the 
miniaturist, painting a missal for that book-loving warrior, 
Mathias Corvinus, King of Hlungary : on the Feast of St. 
Barnabas a pupil of Gentile Fabriano’s fights a rude Florentine 
who is stoning his master’s work. and so begins a tale of 
Uccello paints a came! when he intends a chame- 
later. 


misfortune ; 
leon: Luca Signorelli forgets to repay Michelangelo : 
Allori returns to the Duchess Bianca Capello the woven gold 
and purple and pearls in which she sat to him. — So all the 
inobile Florentine life of old begins to waver and elitter behind 
those drily compacted pages. 


Professor Andrade could not be dull if he tried. 


In hvgines 
((;. Bell. 7s. id.) a series of lectures for bovs, he is exce ptionalls 
interesting. We should all know the principles on which the 
power of the world is generated —~ but how many of us do ? 
The juvenile audience that the author addressed might include 
the uninformed minds of several million adults : we can assure 

ich readers. if they are not too proud to learn, that they will 
find entertainment as well as instruction here. ‘The last 
sun-power-cngines 


chapter deals with the future --tidal power 


and the chances of liberating nuclear energy. 


What did Sir Arthur Keith really say about the soul of man ? 
Assuredly not that it did not exist. He has no quarrel with 
Darvinism and What it Implies (Watts, 1s.) is nol 
that the Biblical account of creation is untrue. Possibly 
it is untrue ; possibly again evolution may explain it. But to 
deny the facts is blindness. Sir Arthur states the case for 
evolution with dignity and such finality as is possible in a world 
whose law is change — in other words, evolution again. Another 
hook in the same excellent series is Sir Wiliam Bragg’s 
presidential address at the recent British Association meeting, 
entitled Craftsmanship and Science. The future of Great 
Britain is bound up with our technical skill; it keeps not only 
our body together, but in a sense our soul as a people, for work 
is a kind of worship. 


religion. 


of the Week 


Brought up in a basement in Jipping street in a neighbour. 
hoed where no one policeman ever walked alone, where the 
nauseating smells of a tanvard and a pickle factory vied with 
the sickly-sweet odour of chloroform from a hospital, Miss 
Kathleen Woodward, the biographer of Queen Mary, has now 
written the story of her childhood under the title of Jipping 
Street (Longmans, 6s.). Suicides in the canal seem to have 
been the chief excitement in this dreary street * Sometimes 
people came from far off to drown themselves in the canal, 
and a week seemed not to pass without vielding up the body 
of one suicide; and the police or the coroner, or some 
mysterious officer awarded you twelve shillings and sixpence 
for each body recovered. and nothing at ail for rescuing a live 
person: which seemed ironical.” Her descriptions of her 
mother, of Lil, who coloured her face and lips with the red 
back of a penny dictionary, of other outstanding personalities 
of her early life are unforgettable. Jipping Street belongs to 
the literature of revolt : we hope Miss Woodward will write 
a continuation so that we may hear how, from being a fifteen 
shilling a week factory girl, s-he became « writer of such vivid 
(although sometimes ungrammiatical) English. 

* * * 

Messrs. Cape’s new edition of Mr. Walter Geers translation 
of La Marquise de la Tour Du Pin’s famous book, Recollections 
of the Revolution and the Empire (15s.). will be welcomed by 
all lovers of vivid autobiography. Madame de la ‘Tour Du 
Pin wrote as little as possible about the Revolution and only 
casually referred to her own dangers and to the restlessness 
of the people. Her early attitude tu life was a shrug of the 
shoulders, and one feels, on reading her rather bored conimments 
on the Revolution, that it was a gigantic and bungling tres- 
passer upon her own domestic happiness. * If 1 were to relate 
events,” she wrote. "a few sheets of paper would suflice for 
a record of so little interest. 
diflicult, for to depict oneself, self-knowledge is essential, 


The journal of my heart is more 


and one does not begin to acquire that at fifty years of age 





She has, nevertheless. revealed a great deal of her own candour, 
ardour and philosophy, and has given us a glimpse of social 
France during the days of the Revolution. Her perspective 


was as remarkable as her Journal is fascinating. 


Boy bv the Rev. GG. M. A. llewett 
almost a generation 


new species of book. A school- 


When the Open Lis 
(Wykeham Press. 


creeted as 


Gs.) was first published 
ngo—it was 
mnaster. of so ancient a foundation as Winchester. dared to 
throw dignity to the winds. to be wholis 
how to be bovs indeed. creatures who kicked their heels and 


natural, to tell bovs 


used their senses with gusto. The book. now reissued. as 
some sort of memorial to Mr. Hewett’s memory, 


One reason Is that in CVE r\ page vou feel 


keeps much 
of its original zest. 
what a delightful companion the author must have been. 
Sovs may still enjoy the book and schoolmasters take profit 
from it, but both will enjov it more if they are naturalists or 
fishermen. as in notable degree was the publisher who persuaded 
Mr. Hewett to become the author. 


x 
The “erested and prevailing name” of M. XN. Marcel 
Joulestin lends weight in a preface to Dinners, Long and 


vy it 

Short, by Mr. A. HE. Adair. Yes, ** it is just as easy to order a 
good meal as it is to order a bad one, 
cook to prepare it.” Mr. Adair’s ments are well planned and 
his advice on ¢ polite wink -drinking “is sound, Nothing in 
English yet compares with Mrs. Allhusen’s Book of Scents and 
Dishes, but this is a guide book for good housekeepers and a 
brilliant choice of inspirations for bor viveurs. 


just as simple for the 


(* More Books of the Week and * General Niiwledge Coms- 
petition” will be found on page 380.) 


A New Competition 


Tu: Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestions, written legibly on a posteard, on “ If I were the 
Editor of the Spectator.’ The closing date for this 
competition will be Friday, October 19th. 
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“The Fair and Fatal King” 


The Trial of King Charles the First. Edited by J. G. Muddiman. 
(William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 

A ROYALIST wrote that ‘‘ half a dozen calves’ heads in council 
say they will cut off the King’s head. Doth not Oliver 
and the rest of the grandees, think you, laugh in their sleeves 
at these nasty Levellers!” At the same time Hugh Peters 
was preaching to the mob for two or three hours not to 
“prefer the great Barabbas, murderer, tyrant and _ traitor, 
before these poor hearts "pointing to the red coats, in a 
comparison we feel to-day was blasphemous. And_ the 
red coats, who had occupied London, seized the players at 
Drury Lane and the Fortune and hurried them to the guard- 
room in their make-up. Citizens looked on and laughed, 
nervously, there can be no doubt. 

Christmas at Windsor was sad. King Charles missed his 
Episcopal chaplains and his mincepies and plum _ porridge 
(predecessor to the pudding of to-day) and when his entourage 
was forbidden to serve him * on the knee” he dined in his 
own room and read the Bible and Shakespeare. 

In the Great Hall at Westminster the Commissioners of 

*arliament assembled. Bradshaw wore a black tufted gown 

and a bullet-proof hat lined with sheet-iron, still to be seen 
at Oxford. The others also kept on their hats. King 
Charles did the same. His hat was of black felt, ringed with 
sapphire lozenges. In his hand he carried a white cane ; 
when, cavalierly, he poked John Cook with it, the silver head 
fell off. No one picked it up, so the King had to stoop 
(somewhat sheepishly) and put it in his pocket. It was an 
ill-omen. The King lost his composure during the trial— 
no impartial reader can doubt it. He only recovered himself 
at supreme moments—when Hewson spat in his face, for 
instance, when judgment was passed, and when he faced 
the regicides on the scaffold like an English gentleman. 

Did the Commissioners mean to be fair? If Charles had 
acknowledged the Court, would they have enforced the death 
penalty ? Readers may form their own opinions after reading 
Mr. Muddiman’s impartial account, but more probably they 
have already done so and will come to these pages biased. 
The author himself is strongly royalist, but he sets the facts 
before us as a historian should. In a review we cannot 
follow his example and have only space for a few comments. 
Lady Fairfax, when her husband’s name was called, cried 
out, “ He hath too much wit to be here.” She escaped, 
without injury. Lady De Lisle was not so fortunate, so the 
tale runs. When she shouted * Traitors and Rebels!” the 
horrible Hewson seized her and branded her in open court, 
so that King Charles winced at “ seeing her flesh smoake and 
her haire all afire.’ Poor man, small wonder he was disgusted 
and disconcerted: the temper of his opponents he was 
constitutionally incapable of judging. Bradshaw was patient 
with the King’s plea that the Court had no jurisdiction, 
but immovable : we need not enter into the adjournments, 
delays, arguments. On January 27th, after an extremely 
long speech from Bradshaw, and some pathetic interruptions 


Pastor 


‘she Church Book of Bunyan Meeting: 1650—1821. With an 
Introduction by G. B. Harrison. (Dent. £5 5s.) 
John Bunyan: His Life and Times. By R. Winboult Harding, 
B.D. (Epworth Press. 2s. 6d.) 
The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting is certainly the most 
sumptuous, and by no means the least interesting, of the 
many excellent works that have so far been produced for 
the tercentenary celebrations. This very handsome folio is 
limited to 675 vellum bound copies: a reproduction in 
facsimile of the original folio in the possession of the Trustees 
of Bunyan Meeting at Bedford. It is fascinating not only for 
Xs association with Bunyan himself—it contains a number of 
actual entries in his own handwriting—-but for the sidelights 
it throws upon a troubled period of religious and social history, 
First we have a brief account of the origin of the Church, 
whose minutes are recorded in this book for the next hundred 
and seventy years: 
“In this Towno of Bedford, and the places adjacent, there hath 


from the prisoner, King Charles was condemned to death 
by the severing of his head from his body. He was not 
allowed to speak after the judgment of the Court was given, 

On January 30th, the Commissioners met in the Painted 
Chamber at nine o'clock and ordered the scaffold at Whitehall 
to be draped in black. Who was to behead the King? 
Brandon, the public executioner, refused to do so at first, 
In spite of the evidence which can be adduced to show that 
he was persistent in his refusal, we incline to the belief that 
Cromwell, who persuaded so many people to do so many 
things, could and did coerce Brandon. It is improbable 
that the Roundheads would have risked a contretemps by 
having an inexpert axeman. Now the fourth cervical vertebra 
was severed by a clean cut, as the exhumation in 1813 proved, 
Given that cutting off heads is not so easy as it looks, the 
execution must have been the work of an expert. 

Both the executioner and his assistant were disguised 
in beards and wigs. After the King had made his speech 
to the group on the scaffold (no one else could hear) the 
executioner adjusted a nightcap to keep the nape of his 
neck clear of hair. The King commented on the lowness 
of the block (it was only six inches high) and he was told 
it could not be raised. He then explained to the executioner 
that he would give the signal for the blow by stretching 
out his hands. Laying his head on the block, he allowed 
his hair to be arranged again, and after a few moments of 
prayer gave the signal, when the axe fell instantly and all 
was over. No novice at the business could have carried 
through the dreadful work so calmly. It is true that when 
the assistant executioner seized the head, and showed it to 
the people, he did not cry out according to custom, * Behold 
the head of a traitor.” A horrible scene followed. Souvenir 
fiends there were then as now. The block was cut up and the 
chips sold and worse happened which we need not descrilie. 

Lord Birkenhead writes a preface to this volume, recom- 
mending it both to students of the period and to less specialized 
readers, as we also do. The newsletters of the seventeenth 
century have been very carefully collated and studied by the 
author and from the mass of material derived therefrom he has 
been able to furnish by far the exactest and most vivid account 
as vet compiled of these tragic days. It is a book of enthralling 
interest, and although we cannot agree with Mr. Muddiman 
in his condemnation of the Roundheads (for without their 
courage —however misguided their action—we should not be 
in possession of the liberties which we enjoy to-day) we 
admit his impartiality and commend his method. 

There is beauty in failure sanctified by an end such as the 
White King’s. Remote as was his life in strength from the 
Life that Christendom above all reveres, there was in miniature 
uw certain similarity :-— 

* Brief life and hapless? Nay : 
Through death, life grew sublime, 
Speak after sentence? Yea: 
And to the end of time.” 


Bunyan 


of a long time bene persons Godly, who in former times even while 
they remained without all forme and order as to visible Church 
communion according to ye Testament of Christ were very zealous 
according to their light, not onely to edify themselves, but also to 
propagate the Gospell, and help it forward, both by purse, anc 
presente ; keeping always a door open and a table furnished, and 
free, for all such ministers, and Christians, who shewed their zeal 
for, and love to the Gospell of Christ.” 

The first move to provide * visible communion ” for these 
hitherto unorganized * persons godly” was made by John 
Gifford, a remarkable man who played a crucial part in 
Bunyan’s life, as Grace Abounding generously testifies. Before 
meeting Gifford, Bunyan had passed through various phases. 
There had been his ** godless *’ youth, probably exaggerated 
by his own morbid sensitiveness, but at any rate a youth 
unilluminated by spiritual experience. Then followed the 
period when, having married a young wife who brought him 
as her portion only a few religious books, he was induced to 
attend the Parish Church, and became outwardly a complacent 
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formalist, but inwardly a prey to tormenting fears, doubts, 
and temptations. It was the accidental overhearing of the 
conversation of some of the good women of Gifford’s flock, 
and the later introduction to Gifford himself, that opened 
for Bunyan the door to peace. 

Gifford had had a strange career. He had been a major in 
the Royalist army, and a notorious swashbuckler. Taken 
prisoner in the fighting at Maidstone in 1648, he was con- 
demned to death, but escaped by the aid of his sister, and 
ultimately made his way to Bedford, where he began to 
practice medicine, and where he was again noted for de- 
bauchery until his sudden reformation. His conversion 
remains as much a mystery as many other such miracles of 
the grace of God. At all events, Gifford soon made a name 
both as preacher and pastor, and, having overcome some 
initial opposition, he succeeded, in 16509, in securing from 
the “ saintes,’ the ‘“‘ more antient professors ” among whom 
were apparently stout individualists, the ‘* blessed resolution ” 
to “ walke together in the fellowship of the Gospell, and so to 
build an house for the name of our God.” 

Such was the inception of the Bunyan Meeting, which came 
to have its own building, but was domiciled for a time, under 
Cromwell's Establishment, in the Church of St. John, Bedford. 
Bunyan joined the fellowship in 1655, his name being twenty- 
sixth on the list of members. ‘The first notice of him occurs 
on 28th June, 1657, when he was ‘ instructed with brother 
Childe and brother John Fenn to go to friend Stratton, junior, 
of Houghton.” His special gifts were soon discovered ; he was 
asked to speak a word of exhortation at one of the mectings ; 
and ‘after this,’ as he himself wrote, 
some of them did go into the Country to teach, they would also 
that I should go with them ; where, though as vet I did not, 
nor durst not, make use of my gift in an open way, yet more 
privately still, as I came amongst the good People in those 
places, I did sometimes speak a word of Admonition unto them 
also.” But he was not long allowed to hide his light under a 
bushel, and at last, “ being still desired by the Church, after 
some solemn Prayer to the Lord, with fasting, I was more par- 
ticularly called forth, and appointed to a move ordinary and 
publick Preaching of the Word.” Bunyan made rapid progress 
in the Church, and in 1672 he was appointed its pastor—a 
position which, though he was often away in later years 
preaching in London and elsewhere, he retained until his death 
in 1688. 

We are tempted to follow in detail, through the Church 
Bool:, the history of Bunyan’s own association with his flock. 
But perhaps, in the limited space at our disposal, a few general 
references to the constitution and discipline of the Church 
may be preferable. Though the fellowship—being, after all, 
Puritan —did not accept converts without strict examination, 
it was founded on principles far broader than those then 
generally prevailing. Gifford, for his time, had astonishingly 
Catholic views, which are reflected in the beautiful letter 


“ss 


sometimes when 


written shortly kefore his death in 1655, and copied into the 
Church Book, “ Concerning Laying on of hands, Anoynting 
with Oyles, Psalmes, or any externalls,” he said, “ I charge 
*veryone of you respectively ... that none of you be 
found guilty of this great evill: which whiles some have 
committed, and yt. through a zeale for God, vet not according 
to knowledge; they have erred from the Lawe of the Love 
of Christ ; and have made a rent from ye true Church which 
is but one In your assembles avoide all disputes which 
gender to strifes; as questions about externalls, and all 
doubtful disputations.” It was from Gifford that Bunyan 
drew much of the inspiration that made him, in later life, 
an ardent prophet of spiritual unity as opposed to sectarian 
formalism. After Gifford’s death the Church lapsed for a 
time into disharmony ; and Bunyan, in the first years of 
his pastorate, had a difficult task. 
to be many subsequent falls from grace, the Church Book 
shows that a broad spirit of unity was in the main preserved 
through the whole period covered by the records. 


But, though there were 


Yet, while spiritual freedom was fostered, discipline was 
strict as applied to conduct. In Gifford’s and Bunyan’s day, 
drunkenness seems to have been the commonest failing. A 
characteristic entry is that concerning John Rush, who was 
excommunicated in 1678, as being ‘above the ordenery rates 
of drunkerds, for he could not be carried home from the 
Swan to his own house without the help of no less than three 
persons, who when they had brought him home could not 
present him as one a live to his familie, he was so dead drunke.”’ 
Commercial honesty was insisted upon, and failure to pay 
debts was regarded as a sin. During Bunyan’s ministry, for 
example, four days were set apart “* with fasting and prayer 
to god because of som disorders amongst som in the congre- 
gation specially for that som have run in to debt more than 
they can satisfie to the great dishonour of god and scandall 
of religion.” Games of skill and chance were discouraged, 
and Sabbath breaking, though cases were rare, was a serious 
offence. While immorality becomes slightly more frequent 
in later years, there seems to have been little of it in the 
early history of the community. But one case—and with this 
we must end our haphazard delving into the rich mine of the 
Church Book—is reported during Bunyan’s pastorate. William 
Mann was found guilty of “ committing fornication and un- 
cleanese with severall, by his own confession and to the great 
reproache of the gospell and people of god; and there fore 
for the vindication of god’s name . we did then cast him 
out of the church and deliver him up to satan, for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, and that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of the lord Jesus.” 

Beside the Church Book, Mr. Uarding’s little volume looks 
modest enough. But it presents a concise and readable 
summary of Bunyan’s life, and is notable for its wise and 
illuminating commentary upon the Puritan spirit in general. 

Ginser? THOMAS, 


The Last of the Giants 


Goethe: The fliistory of a Man. By Emil Ludwig. Translated 
by Ethel Colouri Mayne. (Putnam. 2 vols. £2 2s.) 

Since Goethe's day men have not become smaller, but the 

world has grown larger, and therefore men, if they are to 

understand it, must grow larger still. So far they have not 

done so. Goethe remains * the last of the giants.” 

How hard is the task! A hundred and twenty years ago, 
when Goethe lived, a man could still be philosopher, poet, 
statesman, and scientist in one. Goethe was all these. But 
it was only just possible even then: he was only a statesman 
in the German duchy of Wurtemburg: he was only a scientist 
in a somewhat amateurish way : he was not, academically at 
any rate, in the first rank of philosophers. It was only in one 
of the chosen ficlds of his a:tivity, that of literature and 
poetry, that he excelicd. But the fact that he did practise 
statecraft, science, and philosophy very seriously and 
successfully, gave to that life a “ roundness,” a completion, 
something almost god-like, which we have lacked ever since. 

Goethe gives us a glimpse of the great pre-Socratic Greck 
philosophers. These men—on whom the young Nietzsche in 
his first book, The Birth of Tragedy, wrote so noble a passage 


—these men were at once the kings, the clicf merchants, the 
law-givers, the scientists, and the philosophers of their States. 
They were perhaps the first men who synthesized human 
experience in one life. Goethe was the last man even to 
attempt it. Yet our nature yearns for such a synthesis. A 
specialist remains always deficient. We await the coming of 
a Man who shall synthesize the whole body of present action 
and knowledge. 

Herr Ludwig has certainly performed a great service to his 
countrymen, and to the world generally, in writing this 
biography from the modern point of view. The book was 
first published in Germany in 1920, and has had to wait these 
eight years for an edition in the country where Goethe found 
his best appreciator—Carlyle. Herr Ludwig seems to be 
building up a sort of German mythology, but it is not a 
mythology of war lords (for all that Bismarck is one of his 
heroes), but rather of men who are real fathers of their people, 
whether they did their work in the political or cultural field. 
Herr Ludwig is a class-conscious German bourgeois, bitterly 
opposed to Kaiserism, distinguishing, as he does in the 
dedication of the present volumes to Bernard Shaw, “ between 
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Potsdam and Weimar—the obsolete from the immortal 
Germany.” His active and politic pen is, perhaps sub- 
consciously, but more probably with intention, bent on this 
task of cultural propaganda. He wishes to roll back the 
curtain on German history and point out the true sources of 
life, of inspiration, of greatness, in the succession of Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, of Wagner, Nietsche, Schopenhauer, and of 
Bismarck, too, for he is not so foolish as to deny the necessity 
of the iron man. 

There is a revealing passage in the present volumes 


describing the meeting between Goethe and Napoleon—a 


meeting which has always fascinated him : 

* When, since Socrates had sat with Alcibiades at the Sy:mposium, 

since Seneca had given counsel to his Emperor, had one speck of 
space, one little room, enclosed two human beings of such selt- 
acquired authority ? Was this really possible, so recently as in 
the days of our grandparents—that two men should, in the course of 
afew decades, have made themselves legendary figures, have shaped 
spiritual dynasties—that two sons of the bourgeoisie, born as it were 
invisibly among a thousand more in the street of a town like any 
other town, should in that space of time have raised their mothers 
to such rank that one reigned as Empress-Mother at the Tuileries, 
and the other could enter a drawing-room on the majestic words ; 
*Je suis la mere de Goethe.” 
In this short paragraph is contained the quintessence of 
* Ludwigism,” if we may be pardoned the barbarity of the 
expression. Here is his worship of genius. And that, after 
all, is what has made Herr Ludwig, in spite of the cavillings 
of more academic historians, a great biographer. His some- 
what feminine nature has the necessary warmth and gencrosity 
to abandon itself almost completely to the * starry souls ~ of 
his heroes. But note what kind of heroes he likes best. His 
heroes must have “ self-acquired authority.” Nor must this 
uuthority be merely of this world. They must shape 
* spiritual dynasties.” One recalls how in his Napoleon he 
traces the whole downfall of the Titan from the fact that he 
was not content to found such a “ spiritual dynasty,” but 
attempted the gross and vulgar task of placing a second-rate 
dynasty in all the palaces of Europe. 

The great German middle class is not to feel adrift and 
lonely because it has lost its Kaiser. Rather is it to stand 
squarely upon its own feet and breed up other leaders and 
guides from its own ranks. We have I!eft ourselves little 
space to speak of the biography itself. Its methods will be 
familiar to readers of Herr Ludwig's other work. Needless 
to say, it is quick, stimulating, and attractive. The story is 
told from an exceedingly personal point of view. The text 
contains many portraits. The author permits himself many 
a speculation, by its nature unverifiable, into the thoughts and 
feelings of his hero in different periods of his life. But the 
result is that we feel that we really want to know something 
more of Goethe when we have read these pages. Herr Ludwig 
has created once again a figure which lives and breathes. 
What more do we ask of the biographer ? 


Prince Max of Baden 


Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Translated by W. M. Calder 
and C. W. H. Sutton. (Constable & Co. 2 vols. 42s.) 

Iv was well worth while to make the memoirs of Prince Max 
of Baden accessible to English readers. These two volumes 
give an intensely interesting, and indeed moving, picture of 
the collapse of the German Empire. Seldom has there been 
such a confusion of cross-purposes inspired by lack of informa- 
tion or by false information, by hesitation and panicky despair. 
Perhaps an empire which had been trained in arrogance, 
and of which the people had been constantly misled during 
the War by the military caste (who thought it mattered not 
at all whether a civilian public was informed or consulted) 
was almost bound to go down to its doom in that manner. 
Ilowever that may be, recrimination could not be avoided 
afterwards. Prince Max has been blamed more than any 
single man—yet very unfairly, because he was called in as 
Chancellor when the Empire was past saving. It was designed 
for him that he should be a scapegoat; but instead of dis- 
appearing into the desert bearing the sins of the military rulers, 
he has sought only a relative seclusion and has spent his 
time in writing his apologia. 

It must be said that this apologia is very unconvincing. 
We recommend the book because it is the most thrilling 


—_- 


narrative of the collapse that we have read. Prince Max, 
however, wishes to be judged by his apologia. All that it 
amounts to is that peace could have been made much 
earlier—chiefly when Prince Max himself tried to bring 
it about —but that when the Supreme Command announced 
that all was lost and was willing to accept any conditions 
imposed by President Wilson the Supreme Command went 
too far. The Supreme Command was at the last. according 
to Prince Max, the supreme author of German humiliation. 
He might, he says, have saved Germany. or much of it, if only 
his advice had been taken. The whole story is stricken through 
and through with tragic reflections, with tortured thinking. 
Could he have done otherwise? Could he? Could he ? 
For our part we feel that Prince Max’s judgment continually 
went astray; that out of his unquestionable nobility of 
character he tried for impossible things when he should have 
recognized that they were impossible because the arrogant 
militarists were obviously not yet sufficiently humbled ; 
and that in the end he allowed himself to be the dupe of 
fantastic hopes when the meanest intelligence among the 
Generals knew that the army would never again stand against 
au mass attack. 

Ile tells us first of all about his work for prisoners of war 
in Germany. It is clear from his appeals on behalf of the 
prisoners, and from his letters to his distinguished relations, 
that he felt and acted throughout asa man of honour, human- 
ity and sympathy, a man who cared greatly for the repute 
of his country. He admits that there was much to be regretted 
in the treatment of prisoners, and in particular he deplored 
the deportation of Belgians. He argues, however, that 
severities and cruelties were committed by underlings who 
misinterpreted the orders of the War Office and, above all, 
the wishes of the Kaiser. We hope it may be so, for the 
higher officials would be relieved of some of the enormities of 
which such a careful inquirer as Lord Bryce, for instance, 
believed them to be guilty. But if Prince Max is right, what 
is one to think of the German War Office, which created the 
most wonderful fighting machine ever known, and yet was 
unable to impress its orders upon minor officers ? 

In Prince Max’s opinion opportunities for peace occurred in 
1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 (that is to say before August, 1918), 
and any one of them would have led to a peace of * general 
contentment.” He himself was the author of a letter to 
Prince Aleaxander Hohenlohe on the possibilities of peace, 
which, like Lord Lansdowne’s famous letter in this country, 
came befere the time was ripe. He deceives himself —we 
can use no other phrase —into thinking that if peace had been 
made before any of the principal nations confessed itself 
beaten we should be rejoicing now in several blessings, among 
which he mentions “disarmament, not in Germany only,” 
Freedom of the Seas, frontiers drawn in accordance with 
ethnographic fact and not merely to satisfy the aspirations of 
“certain favoured nations,” and the absence of * aggressive 
Imperialism.” He believes the first opportunity of peace to 
have been missed when Germany refused to announce to the 
world that she had no intention of keeping Belgium. He is, 
of course, right in saying that the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality was the particular act of wickedness which swept Great 
Britain into the War, but by the time his so-called peace 
opportunities began to oecur much else had happened which 
had convinced the Allies that the world would never be safe 
while the German autocratic bureaucracy retained a vestige 
of power. There was then no possibility of the Allies halting 
(unless they were themselves beaten) till they had ended that 
evil German institution. 

An example of Prince Max’s confused thinking may ‘be 
seen in the development of his arguments about German 
submarine warfare. THe could not reconcile himself to it at 
first. We can have little doubt that he secretly felt that a 
sufficient reason against it was that it was atrocious, though 
he dwelt principally on the effect which it certainly had on 
intensifying the determination of Germany's enemies. When, 
however, Germany carried the unrestricted policy to its 
hideous conclusion he discovered that this policy had full legal 
justification as it was a necessary response to the iniquities of 
the blockade. He does not even mention the obvious difference 
that blockades were established by tradition, whereas the 
German policy of “ sinking without a trace ” was an invented 
violation of the rules of Geneya and the Hague. 
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It is impossible not to sympathize with Prince Max in his 
position as Chancellor. His was the invidious and unpopular 
task of appealing to President Wilson for Ilis 
Ministers had been appointed by the preceding Chancellor 
and were scarcely loyal to Ile actually persuades 
himself that if he had not been prohibited from delivering a 
certain speech which he had most carefully composed the 


peace. 


him. 


course of events would have been Jess humiliating for Ger- 
many. But however right he may have been at one time in 
nobly and bravely warning the Supreme Command, he was 
wrong finally. When the knew that they 
beaten and bluntly admitted it he continued to weave a web 
of deluding hopes, 


soldiers were 


Recreation for All 


The Gentleman’s Recreation. By Nicholas Cox. (Cressot 


Press. 2s. Gd.). 

In his introduction to this new reprint of The Gentleman's 
Recreation, which was first published in 167-4, Mr. E. D. Cuming 
tells us that little is known of the author's carly life except 
that he was a chorister at New College, Oxford, was a manciple 
at St. Edmund's Hall, 
business in the High Street. 
four vears old, he moved to London and there combined 
bookselling with publishing. At other he 
certainly hunted, but where, when, or 
There is evidence that he retired to Oxford in his old age and 
that he died at Hole in the Wall 
a sportsman who admitted that “there is not much pastime 
or pleasure in the Hunting of a Fox under-ground.” 

The first is devoted to an 
explanation of hunters’ terms, many of which are now obsolete, 


and also carried on a_ bookselling 


In 1674, when he was twenty- 
some time or 
how is unknown. 


a suitable resting-place for 


section of the * recreation ” 
and an account of the various hounds and dogs employed by 
sportsmen of the period. * There is,” he says, ** not 
creature more irrational, more loving to his Master, more 
serviceable than a Dog, using no other means to pacific 
his displeasure than Humiliation and prostration, and after 
beating turneth a Revenge into a more fervent love.” 


Krom the ritual and equipments of the chase, Cox turns to 


any 


a description of the prey and to that most royal of sports 

the hunting of the hart, * who, when spent, will run stiff, 
high and lompering,”* and who is yet so deceitful that he will 
close his mouth in order that spectators may not see the 
blackness of his tongue and so There 
are only four pages on fox-hunting, and these are not par- 


guess his condition. 
ticularly interesting, as it was not fashionable in Cox’s day, 
when foxes were frequently lured into the open by a ™ train ” 
made out of the sperm and kidneys of a vixen, and then 
killed with gun or cross-bow. 
Squirrel-hunting was in vogue 
the seventeenth and Cox's 
beast with the “lofty mind” are 
that when driven by hunger, she will take a piece of tree-bark 
or rind down to the herself in it. Then, 
“holding up her tail like a sail, letteth the wind drive her 
to the other side ; and carry meat in their mouths, to prevent 
famine whatsoever should befall It will be noticed 
that our author's grammar lapses in the last sentence. He 
is often delightfully inconsequent, as in these observations 
on a dead otter, “the flesh of this beast is both cold and 
filthy, because it feedeth on stinking fish and therefore not 
fil to be eaten, yet it is eaten in Germany, and the Carthusian 
Fryers, who are forbidden to eat all manner of flesh of other 
four-footed Beasts, yet they are not prohibited the eating 
of Otters. There are those in England, who have lately 
highly valued an Otter-pie, much good may it do them with it.” 
rhe last chapter tells of the diseases of dogs and of remedies 


little 
Hie says 


century, remarks on the 


most amusing. 


water and set 


them.” 


compiled according to the descriptions of ancient and modern 
huntsmen. Most of the medicines are so drastic that it is not 
surprising that Cox recommends that they should be given 
* by fair means or foul.” 

For the most part the book deals only with those beasts 
which were commonly hunted in England, though there is a 
short discourse on goat-hunting, which was practised in 
Wales, and also an account of an amorous bear of Savoy, who 
took a maiden into his den, and ‘daily went forth and 
brought her the best fruits he eoulid get, presenting them to 


during the latter part of 


but always when 
he went to forrage, he rowled a very great stone to the mouth 
of his den, that the Virgin should not make her escape from 
him.” 
their daughter. 

AIL thos« 
grateful to the Cresset Press for their exquisite reproduction 
of Nicholas Cox's and to Mr. Cuming for his 
Hluminating preface, It is to note that the latter 
refers to an essay on a day with Sir Roger de Coverley’s 


her as food, as courtly as he could do it ; 


It is consoling to hear that the parents at last rescued 
who are in search of mental recreation should be 


' . 
Ciassic, 


interesting 


stop-hounds, which was written by Eustace Budgell the cousin 

of Addison, and 

July 12th, 1711. 
It seems fitting to conclude with Cox's warning to sportsmen : 


which appearcd in the Spectator ol 


* There is great danger lest we be transported with this Pastime 
our Wild, haunting the VW 
resemble the which are Citizens of 

continual conversation with Dows, become altogether addicted 
to Slaughter and which is wholly dishonourable 


being a servile employment.” B..3,. Z. 


and so selves grow oods till we 


Beasts them : ind by 


Carnage, 


Recent Poetry 


Heart's Journey. Ly 


3s. idl.) 


The 


Japanese Garland. By Edmund Biu \"\ i tions 
and cover by Eileen M ) (Th | i mit Pres tl Is.) 

The Black Rock. By John Gould Flot | ( 
7s. 6a.) 

From Mr. Sicefried 

high distinction of manner, and a ’ 

matter. In The Heart's Journey he still moves in the brooding 


Sassoon we have Ik 


bitter or angry beauty of 


Wilh of the lone ly spirit most of the beauty is now of the 
softly-communing kind. Tie seems to sunin the darklin 
dewy dawns of a vanished springtide, secking to recover in 
low-toned aubade their lost silver annunciations 

Sing bravely in iny | rt, Vou ] er it 

Who all this we 
The lovesonvs have a gerave sweetness. even a ceremonial 
grace. Like Dante and his friends he dares to address his 
Song as a divine ambassador from The Paradise of your 


imperfect lover.” In other Ivrics, with the fine intensity of 


nerves. he breaks the insubstantial bread of 


s of Bach, the lamplight on the roof, 


convalescent 


beauty —the fugue white 


flowers beside a book. Though the old violence of attack his 
indignation and stabbin 


passed or paused, there is noble 


pity in “To Cne in Prison.” melancholy contempt ove: 


the * peace-compiacent stone ~ of Menin Gate, and fas- 
will thank him, in ~ When I 
In this volume Mr. 
Sassoon reveals aflinities both with the metaphysical and the 


But his originality 


tidious disdain. for which many 
have heard small talk about great men.” 


courtly poets of the seventeenth century. 
remains indisputable. Ife writes from an impassioned experi- 
ence, and his cadence has the wavelike power which carries 
the words beyond mere rational significance into the mystery 
of music. It is aristocratic poetry, for all its compassion ; 
and the 


lyric has greatness in its challenge :— 


concentrated intellectual ecstasy of the fol'owing 


*Tn me, pi st, present, Tuture, me 


To hold long chiding 1 renee 

My lusts usurp the present tense 

And strangle Reason in his seat 

My loves leap through the future’ 

To dance with dream-enft 

In me the eave-ma el ps tlhe ~ r, 

And garlanded Apollo gos 

Chanting to Abrahai deaf ear, 

In me the tiger snifts i rose. 
Look in my hearts, kind friends, and tremble, 
Since there ve elements assemble. 


This is the authentie cry of the Renaissance. 

It was an ironic freak of destiny that sent the most home- 
Joving of our modern poets from his ** shepherd shires” to 
the chair of the exotic Lafeadio Hearn in 
kingdom” of Japan. In Japanese Garland Mr. Blunden 


‘the bedragoned 


some of his songs of exile with the sineularly 


The result, bound in 


interweaves 
sympathetic decorations of Miss Mayo. 
covers whereon silver fireflies pattern grey bamboo-rods, is a 


volume covetable by the bibliophile. The poetic content, 
small in quantity, will deeply interest all those who have been 
i 


charmed by the poect’s English pastoral of dews and rainbows, 
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moondaisies and conies, white damson-trees, thrushes and 
running water—all that Arcady at once ethereal and poignant, 
where Persephassa goes primrosing, and kindly rustic hearts 
are bruised and healed by the old simplicities. This tender 
muse is too faithful to her native soil to surrender more than 
her eyes to the brilliant surprises of Japan. The faint inhuman 
smile of the Buddha disquiets her; and the frozen ferocity, 
the monstrous line implicit in the marvellous symbolism of 
the East is not confronted without a shock. Yet, without 
any insincere élan of admiration, this friendly spirit yields a 
cordial tribute by finding in the alien landscape lovely notes 
of home. Eyes so enamoured of wings and waters cannot but 
recognize beauty in an art which can make the motion of a 
bird or the thrust of a reed seem like the gestures of Eternity. 
Children making gardens in the dust remind the poet of a 
“pretty ghost ~~; the old man, motionless as Wordsworth’s 
Leechgatherer, who sits by the Daimyo'’s pond feeding the 
goldfish, shapes * all flame and dream and ghost,” suggests a 
quite Western parable ; the * Oriental Giles” in mushroom 
hat is brother to his own gleaners ; the lover of the hawthorn 
understands the lotos, with * its sacred slow appealing leaves.” 
* Once we three in Nara walked.” he writes ; and the lacquer 
gates, the green pools, the sabred figures. are as nothing 
compared with the everlasting faith of friendship. Ile fingers 
the same flute, wistful. sensitive. pure. But :— 
* Heavily hangs this haughty air” 

and the melody is more languid than usual. 

The clegant economy of Mr. Blunden’s book would be wel- 
come in Mr. Fletcher's Black Rock. The Rock melts away too 
often in a welter of excited words. He is modern cnough to 
alternate free verse with more ordinary measures ; but he is 
Byronic in his conception of Nature and his attitude to it. 
The Byronie energy, however, is not his; and he frequently 
writes without any irresistible impulse. Yet he has true 
poctic fecling, though his nebular notion too rarely concen- 
trates intoa star. A number of short Ivrics, scattered through 
the longer pieces, have a sincere and sudden beauty. We 
cannot believe him when he says he is * the kinsman of Judas, 
Samson, David, and Cain” ; but. when he begins very softly. 
“7 had seareely fallen asleep or “I have no more gold,” 
we are certain of a penetrating Inoment. Brevity is his salva- 
tion. Racien ANNAND Taytor. 


° 
Mysteries 

Oddities. By R. T. Gould. (Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In spite of the advance of our general knowledge we find 
ourselves reminded from time to time that there are things 
beyond our understanding. And this is not true only of those 
vast questions which are outside the scope of science. The 
last man will find as much mystery in these as the first man 
found. Sometimes, however, our ignorance is proved in 
more trivial ways, and we begin to feel that even in the 
sciences we have no great justification for boasting. 

Perhaps the most celebrated instance to chasten us is in 
the work of Pierre de Fermat. This :nathematician, who died 
in 1665, discovered apparently valid theorems which no 
mathematician since his day has ever succeeded in proving. 
They have stood every test to which they have been sub- 
mitted, and he himself professed to have found proofs for 
them. One of these theorems seems simple enough. Put 
in non-technical language, it asserts that though the sum of 
the squares of two whole numbers may be a square, the sum 
of two cubes can never be an exact cube, the sum of two 
numbers to the fourth power can never be a number to the 
fourth power, and so on for ever. This theorem Fermat 
wrote on the margin of a book and professed that he had a 
* wonderfully sound proof” for it. The margin. however, was 
too narrow for the proof and it died with him. As late as 
1907 a money prize was offered for its rediscovery. Within 
three years the judges had received nearly a thousand attempts 
and no successes. 

In Lieut.-Commander R. T. Gould's book of Oddities the 
story of Fermat's Theorems is told, along with many other 
unexplained mysteries, in a bright, cheerful, and vivid fashion. 
Hiis essays are various ; for his only aim was “ to collect and 
digest the facts relating to a number of incidents which have 
not, at praent, been satisfactorily explained.” He tells us, 
for examy-e, of the strange footprints found in the snow on 
February 8th, 1855. They travelled without deviation 


ae 
through gardens and fields, over walls and house-tops, for q | 
hundred miles in South Devonshire. Foot followed foot 
in a single line. The distance between the treads was a regular 
8} inches and all of the prints were made in the space of 4 
single night. ** Birds could not have left these marks.” 
one matter-of-fact correspondent, ** as no bird's foot leaves 
the impression of a hoof.” 

The footprints excited wide attention and much discussion 
in the newspapers. One clergyman supposed that a kangaroo 
was bounding over the countryside. 
experts of the day came forward with pontifical remarks 
which did not in the least fit the evidence. Even to-day 
there is no known animal which could have made such prints, 
Lieut.-Commander Gould plays with the idea that 
unknown beast issued from the sea and vanished back again: 
but the mystery has never been solved. Countrymen con. 
tinued to believe that the author of the footprints was the Old 
Gentleman himself, and for a long time refused to go out of 
doors after sunset. 


said 


some 


One article tells us of various queer jugglings which have 
happened in burial vaults. In than one recorded 
instance. whenever a vault was opened, it was seen that the 
collins had been lifted up and thrown round in disorder. A 
chapter. perhaps more interesting than those in which we are 
introduced to incidents that are a strain on our credulity, 
tells the story of the wizard of Mauritius. The wizard w 
certain individual Bottineau, 
notorious at Mauritius for his faculty of being able to foretell 
the arrival of ships in harbour as much as four days before 
His prophecies were checked 
they certified that 


more 


isa 


obscure called who bec#me 


they appeared over the horizon. 
by the Governor and the official staff ; 
within six months he had prophesied the arrival of 109 vessels 
and had only been mistaken twice. These two 
moreover, could be explained by contrary winds or currents, 
There seems little doubt that he was able to observe appear- 
ances in the sky which marked the approach of a vessel. — His 
own explanation was that the vessel carried with it an atrino- 
It was not necessary, he 


mistakes 


sphere, or, as he called it, a meteor. 
aflirmed. to have particularly keen evesight to see it: it was 
visible to any man who knew how to recognize it. His urt 
of * nauscopie was never imparted to any pupils. Tle asked 
for a reward larger than the French Government was willing 
to give him and died before his negotiations were completed, 
There is no reason to doubt that he possessed the faculty he 
claimed ; it can be compared with the ability of Polynesian 
steersmen. to which we referred recently, to note the approach 
of land long before it appears on the horizon. 

Lieut.-Commander Gould also. the 
which were seen stranded by the crew of the * Renovation’ 
on a great ice-floe off the Newfoundland Banks. The captain, 
who, being a little off colour, was spending the morning in 
bed, refused to put himself out for a couple of wrecks, and thie 
* Renovation’ sailed on. Besides the not insurmount ible 
difficulty of deciding how the ships came to be resting on the 
top of an ice-floe, one of the most interesting points of the 
story is the possibility that they were the * Erebus ~ and the 
‘Terror, the two lost ships of Sir John Franklin's last 
expedition. 

None of the inventors of perpetual motion machines merits 
attention, unless it should be that of J. E. EK. Bessler, known 
to the scientists and the populace of cighteenth-century 
Germany as Orffyreus :— 

* Orffyreus’ Wheel, in fact, is the only instance on record of a 
machine, capable of doing external work and yet not depending 
on any external or known source of power, having been exhibited 
in public, and subjected to official tests. These test, while not 
stringent, certainly seem to have precluded the very natural 
supposition that the whole thing was a clever trick. The machir 
underwent them successfully, but its construction was never 
disclosed.”’ 


discusses two ships 


A turn of the hand sect the wheel in motion ; it then accelerated 
until it reached its maximum speed of twenty-six turns a 
minute, and at this rate of motion continued revolving for 
months. The maker of the machine allowed only one man 
to see within the canvas cover of the wheel, but the test was 
sufliciently severe to remove the criticisms that were made on 
another wheel exhibited in London later in the century. A 
magazine recorded of this later invention: 


but a simp! 


like 


“ The wheel was stated to be a pure mechanism ; 


test showed that it could not only sneeze, but swear, too. 


Some of the scientific | 
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a Christian, when a small paper of snuff was blown into a hole at to find in this dirty and unkempt creature, someone who 


the side of the drum.” 

In this very entertaining book we are told also of nautical 
searches for doubtful islands, of various false discoveries of 
the supposed planet Vulcan. of the strange fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Nostradamus, and of many other remarkable 
We are reminded, too, of a modern instance of an 
indisputable fact having been discovered and remaining 
unexplained. Mr. E. A. Reeves, the Map Curator of the 
Roval Geographical Society, published in 1922 his discovery 


incidents. 


that a freely suspended piece of paper, when exposed to strong 
sunlight. will always tend to set itself north and south. The 
fact has been repeatedly verified. but so far no scientist has 


offered an explanation, 


The Holy Devil 


Rasputin. By Ren 

and D. F. Tait. . 
Mort than thirty volumes have been written about Rasputin, 
and one hopes that this ambitious character sketch. which 
sives in greater (and rather unpleasant) detail what we already 
will be the last. The author begins by telling us that 
evil reputation is due to his rival, the 


know 
much of Rasputin’s 
jonk-priest Ilicdor * 
ontributed lit tlhe 
Rasputin appears as a 
in mainly responsible for the ruin of the old Russia.’ 


whose statements and accusations have 
to create a false picture in) which 


the 


not a 
cunning charlatan and even as 
But if Wer Piilip- Mille rexpected to correct this impression, 
failed. held 
responsible for the ruin of the old régime. The whole 


hook proves it and confirms the general belief that he 


he has Grigori Efimovitch Rasputin must be 
argel\ 
Was a 
humbug and a loathsome libertine. 

Provokingly interesting as these pages are. they suggest 
Almost every character 
of importance is cither mad, weak, or wicked. The author 


reveals his dislike and contempt for Prince Felix Yusupov, 


the doings of the inmates of Bedlam. 


ind his friend Grand Duke Dimitri Pavlovitch. He gives 
them no credit for any patriotic motive in removing 


Rasputin, but assumes that the Prince contrived to make the 


young Grand Dike a participant in the assassination so as 
to shield himself by having as partner in the crime a member 
We are supplied, however. with a 


It appears that Rasputin be- 


{the house of Romanoff. 
new motive for the 
traved the fiancée of Prince Yusupov’s brother among many 


murder. 


other young women of the Court circle. 

One finds some comfort in reflecting that the Imperial 
couple enjoyed twenty-three years of peace and happiness 
together hefore fate overtook them. In the chapter devoted 
tothe * Fateful Idyll of Tzarskoe Selo,” 
of the life of the Czar and his Empress and of the vears for 
which the Czar * thanked God daily with all my soul for the 


one is given a picture 


happiness he has given me. No man on earth could desire 


greater or fairer bliss.” It was this picture of contentment. 
the Czar playing tennis or billiards, the Tzaritsa gaily talking 
with her friend Anna Vyrubova,. the pretty princesses engaged 
in needlework, that seemed to indicate a certain indifference 
to what was going on in their distracted country. For then, 
aus now, in the background land in turmoil. towns 
treated to volleys of musketry, long trains of exiled prisoners 
om their way to Siberia, and terror and suspicion everywhere, 
The Bolsheviks have merely 
vivid colours, 


Was a 


repainted the picture in more 


Grigori EKfimovich Rasputin was forty years of age when he 
appeared for the first time in the salon of Countess Ignatiev 
in St. Petersburg. In his native village of Pokrovskoe he was 
alre ady noted for his drunken profligacy. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, of robust but lean frame, Rasputin had nothing 
looks. 
overed with unkempt brown hair, carelessly parted in the 
middle. His 
broad, pock-marked nose stood out from his face and his pale 
lips were hidden by a limp, untidy moustache. His right eve 
was disfigured by a yellow blotch. But his glance had a 
peculiar urgency and, as we have been told by those who 
knew him, an hypnotie effect. Small, bright and water-blue. 
his eyes gleamed like a snake’s from under the meeting. 


to recommend him in the way of His big head was 


On his high forehead was the sear of a wound. 


bushy brows. 
from ladies of highest rank down to servant-maids, seemed 


Women from all classes of society, ranging 


secretly and instantly understood their spiritual and physical 
His magnetism was irresistible. 

The author dwells with almost unnecessary emphasis upon 
Rasputin’s amours. Pages are devoted to the reports collected 
by the police, the Okhrana, and all the other organizations 
Niven Rasputin’s 
political and social influence was at its height flat 
became the centre of multifarious interests with a long queue 
would break away 


needs. 


elon 
ve datal 


which spied one upon the other. 
and his 


of people awaiting audicnce with him, he 
Vast sunhis 
lavishly) in consideration of 


to indulge in drunken frolics. of money came into 


his hands (which he gave away 


unmade 


amst 


promotions to all kinds of offices. He made and 


Ministers with a word. The Czar would hear nothing ag 
him. Meanwhile the Empire crumbled. 


No Western European can understand the mental processes 


of the Russians. One gives it up in despair, and shuts up 
this book full of sympathy for the puppets who came to such 
a terrible end, vet feeling that against stupidity the gods 
themselves fight in vain. 
3 r 
An Inviolate Valley 
Nepal. By Perceval Landon. Two Volumes. (Constable 63-.) 
The Gurkhas. by W. 5 < Nortl nd ¢ }, Mortis. 
Bodley Head 18:.) 
Whar is to be the future of Nepal?’ To the British the 


question is one of more than academic interest, for we have 
end no man 


1, the 


jent 


embarked in India upon a difficult road. whose 


ean see, and as our administrative control is slacken 


importance of Ne pal increases, for there alone are the anc 
traditions of Aryan 
If the British left, the Gi 
The late Me. 
are a monument. no Jess to his skill and industry 
the sympathy and insight which characterized 
with the East. Few have penetrated to 
strange and secret country, hidden in a valley 
We may not visit Nepal, 
volumes under review we have better pictures of its moral 
and material could ourselves 
without a lifetime of study. So complete Mr. 
Landon’s volumes, that no sketch of them is necessary beyond 
an outline of their contents. We have the history of Nepal 
in the first volume, together with most interesting appendices 
on armorial bearings, regalia. census returns, a bibliography, 
pillar inscriptions and notes on fauna and flora. The second 
volume contains personal biographies of the Marshal Maha- 
rajas who rule the country in the of the King. and 
there are also chapters on the towns of Nepal and the com- 
The illustrations are particularly 


antocracy maintained in their integrity. 


ikhas might govern Bengal. 


Perceval Landon’s two beautiful volumes 


than to 
his de lings 
this 


white men 


between ice- 


Himalayas. but in the 


capped 


aspects than we draw for 


indee 1, are 


Nani 


munications of the country. 
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good and numerous: they will arouse desiderium in the 
breast of all who know ** The Home of the Gods.” 

A picture of the King’s head-dress, with its famous three- 
inch emerald which saw the sack of Delhi when it belonged 
to Nadir Shah, and the butchery of Cawnpore when it belonged 
to the villainous Nana, reminds us that this criminal, known 
to us elders almost as a devil incarnate, but half forgotten by 
a younger generation, has accumulated some remarkable 
stories round his closing years. Mr. Landon tells them well. 
After the Mutiny the Nana escaped to Nepal with his wives 
and jewels. Jung Bahadur, the then Marshal Maharaja, 
probably connived in his hiding from the British, but 
unquestionably deprived him of his jewels and his child-wife. 
Kasi Bai lived a dramatic and terrible life. Only fourteen 
years old when the tide turned against the mutineers, she fled 
with her husband to the Terai, and was there separated from him 
forcibly and carried to Katmundu as the concubine of Jung 
Bahadur. But her husband contrived to visit her occasion- 
ally, disguised as a fakir. Through long years of terror, 
always in the midst of spies (for the British watched her 
every movement) she continued to meet the Nana secretly, 
despite her all-powerful lover. She could trust no one. 
Her husband and her lover were faithless. She was in the 
midst of enemies in Nepal. Yet, had she come down into 
India, she would have been treated like a princess by the 
British, for she had saved the life of an Englishwoman 
during the Mutiny at great risk to herself. 

As to the Nana, he lived for many years as a fakir. In 
1885 it is known that he dined with a prominent Indian at 
Allahabad. Ten years later he may have been murdered in 
the Terai by a man whose sister he had seduced. Another 
story is that an aged mendicant, claiming to be the Nana, was 
arrested by an English police officer in 1895: pock-marks and 
scars confirmed the beggar’s statement as to his identity, so 
the police oflicer telegraphed joyfully to Calcutta, * Have 
arrested Nana Sahib. Wire instructions.’ The reply came 
quickly, “Release at once’! He was not’ worth 
“martyrdom.” Old, discredited, half-witted, but still 
claiming the horrible honour of being himself, he was set free 
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by those whom he had injured to wander down the Gran 
Trunk road. And so the dust of India, that covers all things, 
settles on him in its mercy. 

The two officers who write of the Gurkhas haye 
produced a book of which the best and meetest praise jg 
that it is a fit companion volume to Mr. Landon’s. Both 
authors are experts, having commanded Gurkhas and having 
been given the rare privilege of travelling in Nepal. The 
result of their experiences forms an interesting and beautiful 
book. In the past too little has been said of the magnificent 
support the Gurkhas gave us during the War. Our authors 
make amends by paying a fitting tribute to that country of 
which we can and do say, ** We have no policy in relation to 


Nepal—only friendship.” 
The present writer remembers those gay and gallant little 
men in the mud of the Festubert trenches. He saw them 


enter the front line, smart as a Guards’ battalion. They were 
severely bombed and broke from their sodden and stinking 
trenches. Every British officer was cither wounded or killed and 
cighty per cent. of other ranks. However, a forlorn but 
unflinching remnant was assembled by the Colonel, 
himself wounded, and it re-took the position from which: the 
battalion had been driven. from a far country and 
faced by weapons they did not understand, these men showed 
great heroism. In discipline and energy they are a race of 


who was 


Coming 


rulers. One day, from their ancient valley-kingdom, they 
may come down to carve out for themselves in India another 
Empire based on the ordinances of Manu. 

Hero and Hero “Worshipper 
The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad. by, ard 


Curle. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this book shows a singularly 
personality, for not once has he permitted himself to indulge 
in adverse criticism of Conrad, or still more 
remarkable—of any of the crossed the stage 
during the last twelve vears of Conrad’s life. It is perhaps 
all to the good, for of late we are growing weary of the washing 
of dirty linen in public. There is prevalent now an unhealthy 
dread of hero-worship, and no big figure is from the 
malice of the sceptic who has no personal bias, but who cis: 
parages everybody and everything on principle. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey may be responsible for this state of 
things. I think it more probable that he is more 
richly endowed voice of that spirit of shyness which makes— 
and always has made—the intellectuals react against a 
vulgarization of praise. Fame to-day automatic 
thing that it is meaningless, a tumid growth on real worth, 
distorting it and making it repulsive. A) genuine hard: 
working person—artist, explorer, inventor, or whatever his 
originality may have made him—works away industriously 
in the ant-heap of modern society. Nothing happens. He is 
one in a million, and unheard of, Gradually one or two people 
recognize his worth and pass the discovery on, until he fas 
attracted a small group of believers whose praise is signilicant 
of what he has achieved. At last the day arrives when he is 
sulliciently talked about to be noticed by the publicity machine. 
His reputation has risen to the news level, like clear water ina 
narrow lock. The gates suddenly open, and lo!—in a few 
moments the water has covered the countryside with a 
shallow flood, and the strength and depth of the accumulated 
personality is dissipated. Soon the flood becomes brackish, 
and the gadflies spring from it, the bitter, disparaging critics. 

In such an unpropitious world as this, Mr. Curle is to be 
congratulated on his courage and faith in publishing a book 
which is unashamed in its gesture of obeisance. Had he been 
less sincere, it would have been fulsome and stupid. The 
foree and directness of his faith have enabled him to pene- 
trate so far into Conrad’s personality as to reveal the under- 
lying harmony of its many sides, and that sombre beauty 
which bound them into a unity. 

Mr. Curle’s relationship to Conrad was that of a foster-son. 
Ile speaks of it with modesty and surprise. Throughout his 
book he gives the impression that he always felt it to be an 
unexpected honour that Conrad should have singled him out 
for confidant ; and he relates in a most reverent and moving 
way the master’s tenderness and consideration for him through- 
out the course of their intimate association. ** I believe,’ he 
says, * that the secret of our friendship lay in a kind of mutual 
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comprehension, not calling for words. So many people got on 
Conrad's nerves, so many opinions jarred upon him, that he 
found it a relief to have someone who happened to look at 
the world more or less through his own eyes. He said to me 
once : * On the surface you and I are very different, but au 
fond we are alike, and by that he meant that our attitudes 
to life had something in common.” 

Mr. Curle makes it clear, however, that in spite of this trust, 
and the fact that in consequence he saw Conrad stripped of 
the veneer of Continental politeness and the elaborate 
social technique which people of a sensitive originality often 
adopt, the man always was an enigma to him, always reveal- 
ing, or half hiding, forms of his protean self which had never 
before emerged. ** The more I try to pin Conrad down,” he 
says, ** the more I find myself merely walking round him.” 

Of these various selves we are given some vivid pictures, 
the most valuable of which are those of the artist in his work- 
shop. Conrad wrote with agony. His average output was 
350 words a day, and to do that he had to seal himself up 
hermetically in his study. Domestic worry or illness—he had 
a considerable amount of both —would silence him for weeks. 
He once remarked with envy how he had seen a man go into 
the corner of a room full of people and write several thousand 
words without a pause. Against his tenuous output—and he 
had all his day to himself, with all that this implies of con- 
temptative leisure and the means for solitude —we can measure 
Trollope’s 3,000 words a day, written before going to a taxing 
oflicial day in the Post Office. Even after this snail-like pro- 
gress, Conrad went over the course again and again. “* Page 
after page of his typescript has the appearance of original 
manuscripts, just as page after page of his proof sheets re- 
sembles a battlefield.” 

With all this, too, he groped his way through his plots more 
by faith than reason. He had no mechanical methods of con- 
struction, and pondered his scenes in a torment of unconscious 
judgment. ‘ Shadowy figures moved incessantly on the hori- 
zon of his mind and situations were dimly taking shape. He 
could not invent subjects, he said; thep came to him. And he 
did not know when they would come to him.” Ideas flashed 
upon him in the middle of the night, reminiscences of his early 
years recurring with the mysterious rhythm of a comet's 
transit. He had no notebooks to feed or stimulate his memory, 
for he distrusted mere facts. ‘ Explicitness (he wrote) is 
fatal to the glamour of all artistic work, robbing it of all 
suggestiveness, destroying all illusion. Nothing is more clear 
than the utter insignificance of explicit statement, and also 
its power to call the attention away from things that matter 
in the region of art.” 

So much for the writer. Mr. Curle has sufficiently played the 
Boswell, however, to give us an intimate view of the man in 
his home and abroad, in obscurity and poverty, in wealth 
and fume, In the telling of the story of Conrad's last days, we 
learn how deep-seated is this disciple’s genuine love for the 
great man. It is in this honesty of devotion that the value 
of the book lies, for by it the author hss been inspired to a 
purpose so sustained atid so far-reaching that Conrad himself 
lives for us again. Ricuarp Cuurcn, 


Fi e 
iction 
The Gypsy. By W. B. Trites. (Gollancz. 5s.) 
The Vicar’s Daughter. By Ek. H. Young. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Coming of the Lord. By S.G. Millin. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Hell and the Duchess. By C. A. Nicholson. (Chapman and Halli. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tue. brief novel called The Gypsy was first issued at Nice 
two years ago. Critics who then read the story have expressed 
fervent appreciation. It is certainly a brilliant and original 
piece of work, though it just misses entering into the per- 
fection that should receive a thing of such brevity and 
intensity. In a fantastic Andalusia of sheer precipices and 
triumphing roses, a dipsomaniac painter, a failure at fifty, lives 
under the discipline of his tender and heroic wife. *‘* The 
gypsy walked as if to barbaric music “into his life and art. 
His weak senses so dissolve in her spell that finally he watches 
unprotesting when, * with a glance of no significance,” she 
presents the little glass of poison to his wife as she rests in a 
moment of singular happiness, The darkening eyes of Julia 
wake him to horror and despair. In a state of alcoholic 


trance he marries the gypsy. and submits to the indignities ,; 
her tribe, lost all the time in a baffling agony in which his spiri 
pursues the wronged soul of Julia, seeking forgiveness. ; 
last, after he has signed a will in favour of the girl Dolore, 
he accepts the glass she gives, again * with a glance of no signj. 
ficance,” convinced that such atonement will bring peace ang 
pardon. The colour and illumination of the scene, the rose ang 
amber images excited by the physical perfection of Dolore, 
the vision of a Spain all splendour and squalor, enclose thy 
drama with a mocking beauty. But credibility should neve 
fail, especially in a story of the * remorseless ~ 
in a conte that recalls Mérimée nothing should be 
The husband has no character at all: he is only a sulle, 
sick consciousness, and the length of his repenting reverie 
destroys the incisive objective impression created by thy 
first part of the story. It is the concluding chord of despair 
struck when the dying man suddenly loses his belief in immoy, 
tality, that alters a rococo incident into a spiritual tragedy, 


stvle : ang 


Vague 


The very title of The Vicars Daughter transports us t 
another world, though those who have met the * William 
of E. H. Young will at once suspect it of a smiling intention, 
Edward, the scholarly unconventional vicar, had one daughter, 
Hilary : another was wrongly imputed to him, though he 
did not know it. Hence the subtle imbroglio created by 
his cousin Maurice, a different kind of vicar. ~The mental 
of that rubicund neurasthenic with flat: fect ar 
exposed with a really masterly precision. He loves, in his 


pre WESSES 


aching neurotic way. the enchanting Margaret. wife of 
Edward. So does Edward. So do we. She has been bor 


under the dancing star; and her conversation is an arrow, 
delight. There is creative impulse in Margaret. spent. in 
sweet and gay intrigues for the amusement of Edward and 
Hilary ;: but her graceful figure, her ironic and acute mind 
her impassioned temperament, have their touches of greatness. 


and, less honest or Jess humorous, she might have been 
claimed by a fiercer destiny. Wer daughter Hilary is sur. 
prisingly efiective beside such.a mother. She intervene 


rarely, but when she does it is clearly and softly as a mati 
bell; and it is her frank simplicity that divides the silke: 
knot of suspicion before it With its 
charm of softly lit interiors, sunny gardens, and vital dialogues 
this is a captivating book. For all its low laughter, vou ar 
never unaware of the quick emotional pulse beneath it. 


strangles. Various 


The Coming of the Lord takes a larger canvas for its wide 
Like all good novelists, Mrs. Millin writes in thy 
first instance because the queer stuff called human natur 
so fascinates her that she must shape it into breathing me 
and women. But, partly because her scene is the debatabk 
clashing world of South Africa, her novels have a farthe 
value of persuasion to tolerance that no direct propagand: 
can achieve. It would be hard to read this satirical, sombre 
yet compassionate chronicle of suffering, misunderstanding 
and tragic conciliation. without more intimately realizing 
Kallir, Jew, disinherited German, and even the stultifving 
kind of Englishman. When Aaron, the Kaflir prophet 
brought his Levites to the Heights above Gibeon to wait 
the Coming of the Lord, strictly according to Biblical 
injunction, he created consternation in the town below 
and finally machine-guns taught him that no government 
enjoys the literal interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
wise Jew, Isaac Nathan ; his sensitive son Saul, who perished, 
binding the wounds of the Kaflirs he disliked ; Dr. Dicirich, 
the German; Dr. Tetyana, the native physician: _ the 
disastrous Arnold Duerdon, who swaggers with his Vigilants 


issues. 


¢! 
because he is good only for games and war, and his wife 
supports his home, are all people to be deeply considered. 
The author's implicit chivalry inclines her to the weaker 
but she is at home in the hearts of all her folk. Work s 
firmly handled. and so nobly tolerant, shows a masculint 
vigour ; none the less the book has an unfaltering tenderness 
from the opening scene of the two old chess players to thi 
Jast when, after long estrangement, they sit down again. 
equal in loss. 

Perhaps it is slightly unfair to turn from so sincere a hook 
to C. A. Nicholson's flamboyant Iell and the Duchess. ‘Sold 
as a convent bred girl to her infamous lord, the Duchesse de 
Trigues went into hell when the Duke kited her lover ina 
duel, and thereafter abducted her daughter. She went as 
a modern Ninon de l'Enclos; and the effort to show the 
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Third Edition 
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the press. 
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with sympathy for that great genius, Charles Dickens. 
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READ THIS BOOK BI FORE CRITICISING IT. 
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Morning Post: “ Here is a book to keep and re- 
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By MARIAN BOWER, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


How You Began 


A Child’s Introduction to Biology 
by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Illustrated Cloth 2s 6d 
J. B. S. Hatpane in a Preface: “It is the only book of 
its kind, so far as I know—which is a scandal. 
The account of evolution strikes me as being more nearly 
correct than either of those two recently published by well- 
known scientific men. You should not only buy 
this book for your children, but induce vour friends to do 
the same” 
© Illustrated Prospectus on application 


The Learned Knife 


An Essay on Sctence and Human Values 
by LAWRENCE HYDE 12s 6d 
illuminating survey of the weaknesses inherent in 
social sciences,” particularly economics and psychology, 
through their neglect of spiritual values 
£ Please write for descriptive Prospectus 


An 
the “ 


I 8 e 
n the Beginning 
The Origin of Civilization 
by Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH 
Introductory volume of * The Beginning of Things 
“This attempt to present all the evidence for the theory of 
the diffusion of culture in a series of small volumes has 
great advantages. ‘The common goal to which all the 
authors are working lends life and direction to these books. 
« - « Lucid, reasonable, and highly stimulating to 
thought.’ ‘—Epwarp SHANKS in The 8: wturday Review 


8 other volumes published (2s 6d vach 
POTS AND PANS (Ceramics) H. S. 


2s 6d 


” Series 


including— 
HARRISON 


HERE WE GO ROUND (Dancing) EVELYN SHARP 
FIRST PLAYER (Drama) 1VOR BROWN 
GERALD HOWE 23 SOHO SQUARE 
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A HISTORY OF PRICES AND OF THE 
STATE OF THE CIRCULATION FROM 
1792 TO 1856. 


by Tuomas Tooke, F.R.S., 


and Wittiam Newmarcu, F.R.S 
Originally published (1838-57) in 6 vols. Now 
re-issued in 4 vols. With an Introduction by Prot. 
T. E. Grecory, D.Se.(Econ.). £4 4s. 


WEALTH: 
Examination of the Causes of 
Welfare. by Epwin CANNAN, 
Professor of Volitical Ecgnomy in the 
London. Jhird and Revised Edition, 
330 pp. 5s. 


A Brief 

Economic 
Emeritus 
University of 
Crown 8vyo. 


In this, the third edition, the book has been entirely reset 
and much new matter added and the price reduced to 5s. 
There are also many alterations in casual allusions and 
examples which have been made uecessary by the effects of 


the War, 
of money. 


especially the great decline in the purchasing power 


THE FINAL BUYER. 
by A. H. Aspatt. 
Demy 8vo. 208 pp. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Phe Author bere advances the theory that most of the 
financial and economic questions of the day turn on the rate 
2. which goods or service are taken off the market by the 
. nal buyer,” ¢.g¢., the individual whe does not intend to 
ll his or her I’ rchase 


Tn the Press 
ENGLAND AND THE NEW GOLD 
STANDARD, 1919 TO 1926. 
by Wituiam Avams Brown, Junr. 
350 pp. 11 Charts. 15s. (approx.). 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 


BRIX IK IKK 











An Ideal Circulating Library. 





For 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 





What rrapmunnth say: 
(P ri ted by perm 


“T must add my quota to the gees vour 
It is 
service that all others should be judged, and 
if that is done the others will fail to pass 


the test.” 
% 


annual subscription to 


service deserves and receives. by your 


“In forwarding my 
the Guaranteed Service for the eighth year, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my grate- 
ful appreciation of the promptitude and 
the Only 


in seven years have I failed to obtain a book 


certainty of organisation. once 
I wanted, and then only for two days, and 
works of a serious 


doubt if 


my reading is mostly 
character, novels. I 


library is quite so perfect.” 


% 


and Conditions of Subscription write to 
Librarian, 


rarely any 


Rates 


42 Wigmore Street, Londoa, W. 1. 











Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., 





tous maseste ™s UN® 


INDIA to ENGLAND 
IN 42 DAYS 





Capt. C. B. 
at 8.10 p.m. on Thursday, September 6th, 


sarnard landed at Croydon 


having left Karachi at dawn on the pre- 
His Bristol “ Jupiter ”- 
engined monoplane was lubricated with 


Wakefield CASTROL. 


vious Sunday. 


The fastest previous flight between 
England and India was made by Mr. 
Bert Hinkler in February, who reached 
Karachi in seven days in the course 


of his wonderful 15} 
Australia, using of course— 


WAKEFIELD 


day flight to 








—the Product of an All-British Firm. 


LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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in gilded Paris, though highly 


lady * magnificent in sin” 
When she regains her 


artificial, is distinctly picturesque. 
child, Claire, from England, she proceeds to arrange a marriage 
between her and her stepson Jacques, who adores herself. 
Her diplomacy is dramatic —melodramatie, indeed—but she 
sueceeds, and perishes to the music of the lovers’ harpsichord. 
The dialogue seems unnatural. Why should the Duchess 
speak English, with French phrases, to a lawyer of her own 
country ? It is a spirited ineredible story in a falsetto style. 
The author has done much better work. 


Racurt. ANNAND Tayror. 


NEAME OF KENT. By Frank Dilnot. (Brentano’s. 
"s. 6d.)--Readers who like a good ** yarn ” with an historical 
setting, but who are not too meticulous in their desire for 
historical accuracy will thoroughly enjoy this novel. Not 
but what Mr. Dilnot knows his seventeenth century. and gives 
us some convincing colour of England during the Civil War. 
But fancy also enters freely into this story, told in the first 
person, of a young yeoman who, having been expelled from 
school for assaulting a bully, finds himself involved, from 
motives satisfying to his own conscience, in a plot to steal 
the Crown Jewels. His later exploits, until his marriage with 
the daughter of a famous Royalist, make vivid and picturesque 
reading. 

OLD PYBUS. By Warwick Deeping. 
—Old Pybus is a little too good to be true. But many readers 
may be the happier on that account to meet him. He is the 
* Boots ~ of a Berkshire country hotel, and there is a Dicken- 
sian atmosphere about the inn and its trusted * John.” with 
his ** venerable head and thoughtful face, full of the humility 
of service, vet resolute in his pride.” John, who has himself 
seen palmier days as a bookseller, has two successful sons, 
wholly alien to him in temperament. Conrad and Sir Probyn 
Pybus are known to the world as “~ Shipping and Shoddy.” 
While their father, with his sturdy independence, represents 
philosophical, inward contentment, they stand for materialistic 
vulgarity. though Sir Probyn, during the course of the story, 
changes sharply for the better. Sir Probyn has a sensitive 
son, Lance, who. recciling from Big Business and sham 
gentility, pines for Grub Street. Accidentally he overhears 
the secret of his grandfather's existence, which his parents 
have tried to keep dark. Seeking out John, he finds in him 
the sympathy he craves, and John plays the good angel to 
Lance through all the diflicult stages of indolescence. The 
friendship Letween grandfather and grandson is described 
with true beauty and pathos, though the note is sometimes 
pitched too high. We regret. however, the long and con- 
ventional account of Lance's indiscretions in London. But 
Mr. Deeping has a large public to consider, and manages to 
crowd a little of everything into his canvas. The story will 
satisfy admirers of Spyrred? and Son. Wit Sorrell, by the way, 
reappears in these motley pages. 


NERO. By Desider Wostolanyi. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Distinguished foreign novelists scem to spend their spare time 
inseribing eulogies on each other, culogies afterwards described 
by publishers as * tremendous.” Thomas Mann advises us 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


to find in this historical novel by a Tfungarian author, * utter 
unexpectedness ~ and * wild originality.” Nobody who is 
at all conversant with the history and the legend of Nero 


will be surprised by the book. It is, however, quite a remark- 
able novel which attempts to explain Nero's wilder acts as 
expressions of the diseased vanity of a very minor poct. 
Still, it is amorphous. A series of highly-wrought scenes is 
held together by hurriedly imparted summaries of the events 
between them, so that the story Jacks proportion and per- 
spective. The blond amiable boy who is horrified at the 
result of old Claudius’ request for a drink becomes too suddenly 
the young drunkard stumbling in unseemly brawls. Seneca, 
it seems. really started Nero on his career of infamy by praising 
his bad verses when it was still safe to tell the truth. Hence 
incidents like the murder of Britannicus. Poppoca is a lively 
figure ; and the brief idyll of the flute-player Doryphorus is 
touching. But none of the characters has true artistic con- 
sistency. As to Nero, one feels that in his later years he was 
more of a madman but less of a fool. Perhaps the translation 
docs injury to the author's style: it is Improbable that he 
puts into Roman lips, expressions like: ‘Go right ahead,” 
and * She won't stand for arrogance.” The most original thing 
about this book is the fact that it dispenses with persecuted 
Christians. 

MR. AMBERTIUWAILTE. By Louis Marlow. (Gollancz. 
%s. 6d.)—This is an amusing piece of eynicism, not without 
some plangent vibrations of melancholy. Mr. Amberthwaite, 
in his horror of the mass of mankind, desires to save a charming 
young friend from intriguing girls : the tables are-neatly turned 
when the charming young friend saves Mr. Amberthwaite 
from despair caused by a slim enchantress. The satire on 
certain social types is crucl, though usually justifiable. 
Occasionally the caricature verges on brutality, and the 


superior Mr. Amberthwaite is more vulgar than his victims. 
But there is grace and sensibility in the passages on friendship, 
and one feels, too, that Jane was indeed charming to look at. 
There is originality in the book, and promise. The language 
often has force and beauty. 


LEAVE ME WITH A SMILE. 3y Elliott White Springs. 
(Ileinemann. 7s. 6d.)—-As a study in nervous exasperation, 
this novel is not always pleasant: but it is original and 
clever. Henry Winton, a young American airman, returns 
from distinguished war service in Europe, and the refinements 
of a London season, to his father’s cotton mill in one of the 
Southern States: and he passes through a violent love affair 
and other troubles before his inbred Puritan pugnacity rallies 
him from a disillusionment that for a time threntens his 
sanity. Psychologically, the story is strong. subtle. and, 
in the main. convincing: while the backvround of Southern 
provincial life, with its cramped outlook, is painted in vivid 
colours. 


MAN DISPOSES. By Felix Holloender. (Faber and 
Gwver. 7s. 6d.) —Bright and theatrical, this book of the film 
Vuudeville catches something of the imple magie of the old 
Gerinan fairy tales. Stephen Hluller is the son of famous Berlin 
acrobats. His father, devoted to his preity but unfaithful 
wife, murders her seducer and commits suicide. exacting with 
his last breath a promise from Stephen that he will have 
nothing to do with women. Stephen betrays his vow, but 
after marriage the consciousness of having broken it drives 
him to the verge of madness, from which he is only saved as 
by a miracle. Exciting at times, the story is chictly notable for 
the quaint charm of its quieter scenes, such as those which 
describe Stephen's period of apprenticeship in the household 


of Wilhelm Trenmenn, a locksmith of the old school. 


A Library List 


BioGRAPHY The Life of Lord Curzon. By The Rt. Hon, The 
Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. 3. (Benn. 21s.) 1 Diplo- 
matist in the East. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Ifardinge. 


(Cap . 16s.) Nicolo Machiavelli The Florentine. By 
Giuseppe Prezzolini. Translated by Ralph Roeder. 
(Putnam. 10s. 6d.) The Leiters of Dor thi Osborne 
to William Temple. Edited by G. C. Moore Smith. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s.) The Log of ** Bob” 
Bartlett. By Captain Robert A. Bartlett (Putnam. 
15s.) A Wanderers Way By Charles E. Raven. 


(Martin 
By Walburga. Lady Paget. 2 vols. 


Ilopkinson. 7s. Gd.) The Linings of Life. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 


42s.) 
Ilisvrory :—How the Reformation Happe ved. 13\ Hilaire 
Belloc. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) The Eeonomies of Rail 


Transport in Great Britain. By C. E. R. Sherrington. 
2 vols.) (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. per vol.) Under 
the Red Jack. By C. UW. J. Snider. (Martin Hopkinson. 
12s. 6d.) The Victorian Illusion. By E. il. Dance. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) Lo Forgotten Days (Leading 
to Waterloo). By Mrs. Ethel M. Richardson. (Heath 


Cranton. 15s.) 
Miscennannrous : —Survey of Tnte tlinnal iffuirs, 1926. 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. (Oxford University Press. 24s.) 


—— The Glory that was Grub Street. 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) European 
Lowell Thomas. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
By E. T. Brown. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
~~ The Star-Spangled Manner. By Beverle\ Nichols, 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) fhout Ourselves. By IL. A. Overstreet. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Turo.ocy :—The Creed of a Schoolboy. By Il. WK. Luce. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) The English Bible and its Story. 
By James Baikie. (Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d.) The 
Cross of Christ. By the Rev. D. M. Ross. (llodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lure of Bird Watching. By KE. W. 

7s. 6d.) Birds of Marsh and Mere 


By St John Adeor k. 
Airways. By 
The New Ford. 


NarurRkE AND ART: 
Hendy. (Cape. 


and How to Shoot Them. By J.C. M. Nichols. (Heath 
Cranton. 10s. 6d.) A West Country Sketch Book. 
By Eden Phi!lpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) Lions and 
Lambs. By Low. With interpretations by “ Lynx.” 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) English Art in the NVIII. Century. 
By C. Reginald Grundy. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) - 
Elizabeth Keith. (Ilutchinson, 


Eastern Windows. By 
21s.) 

(Knopf. 
(Putnam. 
Countess 


Fiction :—Quiet Cities. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Gs. 6d.)——Gone Native. By A.C. G. Ilastings. 
Ws. 6d.) Milly Comes to Town. By 


Bareynska. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) The 
Coliected Works of Mary Webb. Seven for a Secret. With 
an Introduction by Robert Lynd. (Cape. 5s.)--—— 
Makeshift. By Dot Allan, (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 367.) 


We have always tried to oppose Socialism vigorously. So, too, 
has Professor Hearnshaw in his Survey of Socialism (Macmillan, 


15s.), but his vigour is dissipated by a profuse scattering of 


every epithet of condemnation. This is a pity, as his know- 
ledge of the history of the movement is wide and deep. Like 
many others, he was attracted to it in a warm-hearted youth 
and he can still be fair at moments to misguided idealists, 
but his sound learning is clogged with so much vituperation 
of silly or evil people and ideas, which makes little appeal to 
reason, that his book will never carry the weight of one like 
Dr. Shadwell’s Socialist Movement with which it invites 
comparison. ITowever, we agree with his history of the 
theories and practice of Socialism throughout Iurope, 
especially when he trounces exploded Marxism. 


bd x a % 


No instrument of music can have had more attention from 
Iinglish poets and fanciful writers within the last few hundred 
years than the bell. and almost certainly there is none of which 
English people in general (the poets included) are so ignorant. 
We love the sound of belis--of carillon tunes, or artless village 
chimes pealing in some jackdaw haunted tower down in the 
valley—and we know absolutely nothing, most of us, of the 
art of campanology. Of what is a bell made? How is it 
made? Howisittuned? Where and by whom are England's 
great bells made to-day ’ How many people have ever 
heard of a musician called Simpson, and what is the Simpson 
method % It would be safe to say that a general knowledge 
paper on bells would be one of the stiffest that could be set, 
even were the questions as elemental as the above ; and Mr. 
J.R. Nicholls need not therefore have apologized in the preface 
to his exhaustive book on the subject, Bells Thro’ the Ages 
(Chapman and Hall. 21s.), for “thrusting yet another 
volume on the world of books.” His book takes its place at 
once as the best short survey of * The Founders’ Craft and 
Ringers’ Art” published for many years: besides being 
authoritative, it is entertaining —there are excellent chapters 
on bell-legends, inscriptions and dedications-——and contains 
plenty of good reading of a light historical character also. 
We recommend it to those who would like to know something 
ubout a very fascinating and very English art. 

* * * * 

If, as Captain McCullagh thinks, an American protectorate 
over Mexico is “fairly certain,’ unless the other great 
republics of South America intervene, then automatically 
the troubles and horrors described in Red Mexico (Brentano, 
15s.) will come to an end. The book is designed to show 
with a wealth of gruesome detail that (to quote the 
words of an American journalist) ™ throughout the whole 
country civil restraints have broken down; human life 
is not worth the snap of a finger; property belongs to the 
man with the gun.’ Moreover, as an attempt is being 
made in Mexico, as in Bolshevik Russia, to legislate the 
Church out of existence, America’s tolerance would give 
Rome the liberty which the present rulers of Mexico are 
now denying to it. According to the author, the United 
States, which “has always favoured those Mexicans who 
leant towards Socialism and anti-clericalism,”’ has itself to 
thank for the disorders and cruelties the author describes so 
luridly. That may or may not be. But meanwhile for the 
United States the position in Mexico to-day is pretty clearly 
a case of De te agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 

* * * % 


Parents must often wish that the work of modern psycho- 
logisis was made open for them in a common-sense and compre- 
hensible manner. In Dr. Estelle Cole’s Three Minute Talks 
slbout Children (Daniel Company, 3s. 6d.), a qualified and 
competent practitioner with a store of technical knowledge 
is writing in clearest and simplest terms. Her essays were 
written for the popular Press; they remind us much more of 
an old nurse’s wisdom than of a doctor's terrifying formality. 
There are articles on * The Difficult Child,” ** The Inquisitive 
Child,” and * The Child who is Too Good“ ; on toys, pets, and 
games, on punishments and rewards. A good deal of science 
is quictly conveyed in these interesting chapters. 


The reader will find himseif grateful for Savage's well-known 
cocktail of verse ending ** No tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face,” by the time he has swallowed the weary feast of hashed- 
up history, recurring clichés and peptonized matter that 
Dr. Rappoport has provided for him in Splendid Sons of Sins 
(Stanley Paul, 18s.). We read of many famous bastards, such 
as William the Conqueror, Manfred King of Sicily, and Don 
Juan of Austria. The author, according to his preface, has 
“made frequent escapades into the byways of history,” of 
which we need give but one example: “Thus spoke the 
weeping girl, who was really sorry to give up the handsome 
Duke. Louis dCrleans bit his lip and graciously replied.’ 


* % a a 


The Life of Moses (Gollancz. 12s. 
and Monsieur Edmond Fleg, a distinguished French writer, 
himself a Jew, might, one would have thought, have been an 
excellent biographer. But we are disappointed. M. Fles’s 
method is to take the Old Testament, the Talmud, and all the 
Hebrew commentators on them both, and to further 
commentate and elaborate himself. He makes no attempt 
at an historical interpretation of the times, the ways of 
thought of the people, or the rdéle which Moses played. Th: 
author says the book is a poem, but it is most unlikely 
that M. Fleg, or anybody else, could ever improve on the 
poetry of the Old Testament. life is 
impossible to write ; at any rate M. Fleg has not succceded in 
doing sO. 


6d.) is a great subject, 


Perhaps such a 


* * * * 


We are strongly tempted to quote from Canon Hannay’ 
Do You Know Your IMistory (Gollanez, 3s. 6d.), which forms a 
delightful companion to Do You Know Your Bible, but we 
refrain, for we publish General Knowledge Questions of our 
own. The large number of our readers who take pleasure in 
this painless form of education, which inculcates humility as 
well as knowledge, are recommended to send for ** George A. 
Birmingham's * book. None will be so witless that they will 
not be able to answer any of the questions and none so wise 
that they know them all. 

% * * * 

Mr. Joad’s Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.) is a dreary little book in three sections ; the art of 
living, the misuses of leisure, and the future of leisure. We 
hope for some oasis of optimism, some cooling shower of wit 
in the desert of Mr. Joad’s philosophy, but find none. It is 
not worthy of the clever author of Thrasymachus. 


a * * a 


We mentioned Mr. Lynd’s Ari of Letlers, Mr. WKearton’s 
Wild Nature's Ways and Mr. Galsworthy’s Six Short Plays in 
these notes last week, all in * The New Reader's Library.” 
This series is published by Messrs. Duckworth at 3s. 6d. each, 
not as previously stated. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weckly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Douglas, Tower 
JIouse, Crawley Down, Sussex, for the following : 


Questions on Food in History and Literature 


1. To what vegetable did the Egyptians pay divine honours ? 

2. What savoury herb did the Romans plant upon their Great 
Wall in England ? 

3. What fruit tree, familiar in London, did Horace sing the 
praises of ? 

4. If you cook truffles in butter in Périgord, what wine should 
you drink with them % 

5. What particular portion of meat did the 
sey yielded fine miscellaneous feeding ? 

6. What meat was it that Dr. Johnson and Wilkes waxed enthu- 
siastie over at Dilly’s in Poultry 7 

7. What food and himself did Charles Lamb render immortal 
in one essay 

8. What species of cel was guilty of regicide ? 

9%, Why, according to legend, do we eat geese at Michaelmas ? 

10. What useful spice did the Dutch monopolize for a very 
long time ? 

11. What bird was 
Legends ? 

12. Whose chef was it who first made mayonnaise with oil 
instead of butter ? 

13. What fruit, beloved of doctors, once led a lady sadly astray ? 


Ettrick Shepherd 


“served up in its pride” in The Ih goldsby 


Answers will be found on page 384, 
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Punchbowle is too full for the majority of smokers. | ie CG, To-day & To-Morrow Series 
But there is something about it which gladdens the | 9s 2s. 6d. net each. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Safeguarding 


Ir the Government and the Inland Revenue authoritics 
are wise, they will not ignore the protests which have 
been made against the attempts which, it is maintained, 
are being made, apparently on the initiative of the 
Inland Revenue Department, to abolish the system of 
General Conmmissioners and Income Tax. 
At present, as may or may not be generally known to 
the small taxpayer, the public has the right to be assessed 
for its Income Tax by an unofficial body known as the 
General Commissioners, and to that body he or she is 
always able to appeal, as to an independent quarter, 
distinct from the ollicials of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, whose quite proper zeal has to be concentrated 


ASSESSOTS ol 


upon securing the maximum amount of revenue for the 
Exchequer. It may be that some eight years 
ago the proposal was put forward by the Inland Revenue 
wthorities that the should be 
ibolished, but their suggestion was by the 


recalled 
General Commissioners 
turned down ‘ 
Royal Commission on Income Tax, which body, however, 
with apparent inconsistency, recommended at the same 
time that the assessors, who are. of course. the practical 
assistants of the General Commissioners, should be done 
away With. That recommendation embodied in 
the Revenue Bill of 1921, but it was not passed by the 


House of 


Was 


Commons, 


ENDANGERING THE Courtr or APPEAL. 
If only in view of the heavy burden of the Income Tax, 
the compli ‘ated character of the forms which have to be 
filed in, and the inquisitorial and arbitrary methods 
adopted by some—by no all—of the Inland 
Revenue officers, it is scarcely surprising that the public 
statement recently made by Mr. Laffan, the president of 
the National Association of Assessors and Collectors of 
Taxes, should have aroused anxiety in the minds of the 
laxpayer, and that the apprehensions are well grounded 
isseen by the fact that by clauses in last vear’s Finance 
Act which escaped general attention at the time, 
the Inland Revenue authorities have secured — the 
transfer of part of the assessors’ work to the Inspectors 
of Taxes. Briefly, therefore, the position would seem to 
he that unless the present protests are made effective, 
the taxpayer is in danger of having no kind of Court of 
Appeal or buffer between himself and the demands of 
the Inland Revenue, other, of course, than the ordinary 
legal appeal which is both harassing and expensive. 


micahs 


Evapers or Income Tax. 

Nevertheless, it would be well, perhaps, that the whole 
subject of the relations between the direct taxpayer and 
the Inland Revenue Department should be viewed as 
calmly and impartially as possible, because, like most 
controversial matters, there is something to be said on 
both sides. It has sometimes been said that to obtain an 
adequate knowledge of the propensity on the part of the 
public for evading financial obligations to any powerful 
corporate body, it is necessary to become cither an oflicial 
in the Inland Revenue Department or a high official in 
oe of the big railway companies. Personally, I have 
always inclined to the belief that the evaders of Income 
Tax and those who desire to commit large or petty frauds 
upon the railroads are very few in number. In quarters, 
however, which should be better informed, I am assured 
that such is very far from the case, and for many of the 
irritating demands on the of the railroads for 
examination of tickets, ete.. and for the inquisitorial 
and arbitrary methods of the Inland Revenue Authorities, 
the evasions of a dishonest section of the community 
must largely be held responsible. After all, so long as 
matters are not carried too far, the oflicials of the Inland 
Revenue Department are only showing a proper zeal in 
the performance of a public duty in endeavouring to 
collect the maximum amount of revenue, 


part 


JUSTIFIABLE EXActTIons. 
Not only so, but apart altogether from any desire to 
defraud the Revenue, the taxpayer, who doubtless should 


the Taxpayer 


be better informed, may occasionally require a reminder 
of the precise character of the law as affecting income on 
which Income Tax can properly be claimed. I reeall, in 
my own case, an instance many years ago where I should 
have omitted an item in my own return (which doubt- 
have occurred to me, but did not), but for 
the promptness of the local Inspector, and I ond, mention 
it as affording one of doubtless many cases where due 
thought is required in making out the return. I had let 
my house for a period of six months and had taken 
a furnished house in the country at a considerably 
higher figure than I was receiving as temporary rent for 
my permanent residence. i 
caleulation of the matter, I was materially out of pockct 
by the and, therefore, should probably hot 
have made any mention of the transaction in my return, 
I soon had a prompt reminder, however, from the zealous 
local Inspector ol Taxes that, having let ny 

fora pe riod. I was required to return under the head of 
* Ineome ” the rent I had and subsequent 
corre spondence enlightened me as to the fact that I was 
not entitled to place on the other side the rent paid inh 
the interval the furnished Or 

moments reflection showed that the point was a pr. per 
after all, the payment jor the 
furnished Was In ho sense a proper expenditure 
chargeable revenue In the matter of 
tax return, while the profit on the letting of my perma- 
nent residence, after deducting the actual rent paid to 
the the Kven 
here again, however, the fairness of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities was shown, for it was duly pointed out 
that I might make what deduction from rent I considered 
was fair as regards possible wear and tear on furniture 
during the time my house was let. In fact, 
may be the charges against inquisitorial methods on the 
part of the oflicers of the Inland Revenue Department, 
no one will question their proper zeal, their desire to act 
fairly, and their thoroughly expert knowledge of the 
complexities of the income tax law. 


le SS should 


As it seemed to me, in a hasty 


transaction 


res ick 1ic'¢ 


received, 


for house. course, i 


and fair one, beecars- 
house 


against micome 


owner of property, was actual income. 


1 
Whatever 


* TECHNICAL COMPLENITIES.” 

Such being the case, however, it is rather diflicult’ to 
understand why the Inland Revenue Authorities should 
seck to pursue a course which might well call into ques- 
tion the desire on the part of the authorities to exact no 
more from the taxpayer than the fair and proper amount 
of tax. Moreover, in a letter addressed to the Times hy 
Mr. Houghton, the General Secretary of the Association 
of Officers of Taxes, a sentence occurs which, in itself, 
would seen: more firmaily to establish the need for the 
services of the assessor and the right of appeal to the 
General Commissioners. Mr. Houghton that 
“the technicalities and complexities of present incom 
tax law are quite beyond the capacity of a band of 
officials who are appointed locally but have no income 
tax training and, generally speaking, have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the finer points of the income tax law.” 
Commenting upon this observation, the City Editor of 
the Times says: ** Hf these complexities and technicalities 
are beyond the capacity of officials who have spent their 
life at the work, then obviously they must be beyond the 
capacity of the average taxpayer, who has none of the 
opportunities nor even the time to understand them.” 


aiurins 


IGNORANCE AND IRRITATION, 
Here, I think, we get at the root cause of much of the 
irritation occasioned to the great mass of taxpayers 
all over the country with regard to the burden of the 
Income Tax. Those who have a suflicicnt income to make 
it worth their while to engage the services of the practical 
expert in making up their returns not only do so with 
probable profit to themselves, but certainly at the loss 
of much labour and irritation occasioned by the complex 
character of the forms and the possible correspondence 
which follows. To the business man, with his staff of 
clerks, the filling up of forms and the conduct tl 
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correspondence is, after all, only a matter of ordinary 
routine, but to the small private individual, who possibly 
keeps no formal books of accounts, and to whom the 
technical terms employed in the forms are meaningless, 
the procedure which has to be gone through in making 
out the return or in claiming rebates from the Inland 
Revenue Authorities constitutes almost a nightmare. 
Tue Banker TO THE RESCUE. 

Instead, therefore, of any abolishment of impartial 
Commissioners in the matter of Income Tax, what would 
seem to be required is some simpler method by which 
those who find difficulty in making out their income tax 
returns or who have reason to feel that they have been 
overcharged—that is over-assessed—can quickly obtain 
advice from competent and impartial quarters. In 
that connexion, however, and at the risk of adding to 
the labours of the already over-burdened banker, I cannot 
help thinking that all small income tax payers who have 
banking accounts—and they must constitute the majority 
—would find that their bankers are always willing and are 
most certainly competent, to give the necessary advice 
to all who find difficulties with their income tax returns 
or with the reclaiming of sums which may be due to them 
from the authorities, 


Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financ t 
inancial Notes 
HustratinG Markets. 

Although it would be possible to point to several industrial 
shares which have risen substantially during the last week 
or ten days, the stock markets as a whole show a rather 
hesitating teedency. High class investment stocks have 
remained fairly steady, but even in that direction there has 
been just a little yielding in prices owing to foreign gold 
demands and uncertainty as to whether these demands may 
develop into something approaching a serious autumn drain. 
Speaking quite generally, it may be said that a good many 
are wondering for just how long we are to have continued 
activity in Stock Exchange securities, and especially in the 
securities of what may be termed luxury industries, together 
with activity in new capital issues, while at the same time the 
heavy industries of the country remain depressed. 

* * * * 
INTERNATIONAL Factors. 

It is the more difficult to form a definite Opinion with 
regard to the matter owing to the complexity arising out of 
the international character of markets. In New York the 
Stock Exchange activity is apparently even more pronounced 
than in this country, but, on the other hand, there is greater 
general prosperity in the United States than here. Moreover, 
although Wail Street remains the centre of great speculative 
activity, the fact remains that American investors, as a 
whole, appear to have thrown overboard recently a good 
many of their holdings of foreign loans in order that they 
may take part in gambling in Gomestic industrial and utility 
companies shares. That development, together with the 
dear money rates in New York, has, in its turn, thrown 
more directly upon the London Money Market the task of 
financing the needs of various countries, a feature being the 
extent of the short loans made to Germany. As a conse- 
quence, the foreign exchanges and, notably, the American 
rate, have tended to move adversely, so that while the Bank 
of England has gained sovereigns from South Africa, most 
of the bar gold available has been taken for alsroad, and on 
one day £500,000 in gold was taken out of the Bank for 
New York. 

* * * * 
ARGENTINE RAILWAY Prosperity. 

Whatever may be the future of Argentine Railways as 
regards freight and passenger charges, the dividends recently 
declared by the leading companies have been of a thoroughly 
satisfactory character. In the case of the Buenos Aires Great 
Southern, receipts had shown a decrease, and as a consequence 
the company is only placing £260,000 to the reserve, against 
£500,000 a year ago. In the case of the Western Railway 
the loss of revenue was smaller, and in both cases the pre- 
vious year’s dividend was maintained. ‘The Central Argentine 
company obtained a large increase in gross revenue, but the 
dividend was kept at 7 per cent., the company obviously 
pursuing a cautious policy in view of uncertainties with 
regard to future charges. Indeed, in the case of the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern, the revised tariff of fares seems likely 
to involve a large reduction in gross receipts. For the 
moment, however, aiyl on the dividends recently declared, 
most Argentine Ratways give a very satisfactory yield to 
the investor. 


et 


PicTuRE FINANCE. 

It is always satisfactory to be able to record that prof, 
of a concern have realized prospectus estimates. This j) 
the case as regards the first report of the Gaumont-Britiy 
Picture Corporation. The first accounts of the company 
made up to March 31st last, did not cover the full year, 
operations in the sense that some of the theatres taken ove 
were not acquired until May of last year. Nevertheleg| 
the trading profit of the Corporation and the subsidiarig 
amounted to £412,345, or about £30,000 in excess of the | 
combined profits for the previous year of the enterprisg) 
pe over by the Corporation. Although the profits wou, 
cléarly have admitted a larger distribution, the directo, 
have very wisely limited the dividend on the ordinary t 
6 per cent., leaving a substantial balance to ke carrig 
forward. The balance sheet is also a satisfactory one. 

A. W.K, 








Answers to Food in History and Literature 
Questions 
1. The onion.——2. Chives.——3. Mulberry.——4. Graves. 
5. Sheep’s head.——6. Veal.——7. Sucking pig.——S. The lam. 
prey.——9. Because Queen Elizabeth was eating goose when sh 
heard of the defeat of the Armada.——-l10. Nutmeg. -11. Th 
peacock, 12. The Duc de Mayenne.——-13. The apple. 
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Paid-up Capitat ane one os aso ‘on «. £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund ons nee one ese on ee £3,850,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000, 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
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A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 
age, thinking that he had provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by 
assuring his life for an amount equal to 
about one year’s income. As a matter of 
arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous. 


Equitable Life 
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Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 

19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 
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